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Art. I. The Nature and Inflitution of Government ; containing an Ace 
count of the Feudal and Englifh Policy. By William Smith, M.D. 
8vo. 2 Vols. 12s, bound. Owen, 1771.) 


N the reign of the elder James, it was firft difcovered that 
monarchy. was of divine inftitution, and that the fubject 
Owes to the prince the moft\ualimited and unreferved obe- 
dience. Thefe deteftable doctrines were agreeable to monarchs 
who aimed at defpotifm; and the clergy, during the admini- 
_ {tration of  eleg and {till more during that‘of his unfortunate 
fucceflor *, were zealous to inculcate them. For this purpofe 
the fcriptures were tortured, laws were mifi@terpreted, and re- 
cords were falfified. The Revolution brought along with it more 
enlarged fentiments. The nature and ends of civil government 
had been inquired into, and were underftood; our conttitu- 
tion was properly defined; the limits of the regal prerogatives 
were afcertained ; and the rights of the fubject were confirmed 
and eftablifhed. While the prince directs himfelf by the laws, 
the people are engaged to obey and to refpect him; but when 
he infolently prefumes to difregard their force, it is their duty 





* About the beginning of Charles’s reign, Dr. Manwaring mains 
tained from the pulpit, ‘ That the king was not bound by the laws 
of the land, not to impofe taxes or fubfidies without the confent of 
parliament, and that when they were fo impofed, the fubjects were 
obliged in confcience, and upon pain of damnation, to pay them ; 
which if they refufed to do, they were guilty of difloyalty and re- 
beilion.? About the fame time a fermon by Dr. Sibthorp was li- 
cenfed by Dr. Laud, which aflirmed,** That it was the king alone 
that made the laws, and that nothing could excufe from an active 
obedience to his commands, but what is againft the law of God and 
Nature: and that ig had power to hed pole- money pon. their 
fubjeéts heads.’ e Bibl, Polit. Dial. | 
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to refift his authority. An Englifhman is a part of the legiflae 


ture of his country, and difdains to bow to a mafter. 

But, notwithftanding the abhorrence into which the doc- 
trines of paflive obedience, and the divine right of kings have 
defervedly fallen, our Author has ventured to pronounce their 


panegyric. his : 
{tinacy, arguments and reafonings that confute themfelves, 
With the mind and the fentiments of a flave, he would de- 
grade others to the fame fituation. Such is his rage for king- 
hood, that he even feeks for it in the wilds of America! 
Among men, who are fcarcely removed from the ftate of free- 
dom and of nature, he finds chains and cefpotifm. The chief= 


He prefles upon his readers, with a petulant ob- i 





tain, who rifes to diftinction by his valour or his wifdom, and 
who exerciles a precarious jurifdiction over his tribe, he con- 


verts into a fovereign, appointed by the Deity, and invefted 
with an authority, which it is not lawful to controul. The 
members of a fice aflociation, where the individual goes in arms 
to give his voice in the fenate, he confiders as fubjet to the 
caprices of a tyrant. 

The account which he has given of the feudal polity, is 
Jefs exceptionable than his eulogium on royalty; but it has 
not merit fuflicient to entitle it to approbation. The feudal 
arrangements, fo favourable to liberty at one period, and fo 
opprefiive at another, form an object too complicated for the 





underftanding of our Author. For, notwithitanding the maf- 
terly reflections, which feveral ingenious men have lately com- 


municated to the public on this fubjeét, he has not been able 
to exhibit atolerably diftinct and fyftematical idea of it. 

In the obfervations he has made on the nature and hiftory 
of the Englifh parliament, he returas to his monarchical princi- 
ples, and feems to have conceived an utter contempt for the 
teftimony and informations of our moft intelligent hiftorians. 

Deftitute of every claim to recommendation and applaufe 
from his matter and his reflections, our Author has been no 
lefs unfortunate with regard to the manner in which he ex- 
prefles himfelf. Without tafte, capacity, or erudition, he has 
yet thought that he could enlighten and entertain the prefent 
age, and pofterity. 

But that our Readers may form for themfelves fome judg- 
ment of his merit, we fhall prefent them with the following ex- 
tracts from his performance : 

‘ It may feem abfurd, fays he, to maintain that the father- 
hood has not loft its right of governing, and that kings now 
are, as they were at the firft planting and peopling of the world, 
the fathers of their people or kingdoms, fince experience fhews 
‘the contrary. Utis true ail kings are not the natural parents 
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of their fubjects ; yet all kings that now are, or ever were, 
either were the next heirs or ufurpers of the right of thofe firtt 
progenitors, who were at firft the natural parents of the whole 
people, and in their right fucceed to the exercife of fupreme 
power ; for every man is by nature either a king or a fubject. 
The obedience which all fubjects pay to kings, is but paying 
that debt which is due to the fupreme fatherhood; for the heirs, 
as lawful fucceflors of the firft progenitors, are not only lords 
of their children, but alfo of their brethren, and of all others 
that were fubject to their fathers. 

© If it pleafe God, for the correction of the prince, or pu- 
nifhment of the people, to fuffer the right heir to be removed 
and difpoffefled, and another to be placed in his room, cithe 
by the factions of the nobility, or the rebellion of the people ; 
in all fuch cafes the judgment of God, who hath power to give 
and to take away kingdoms, is moft jut; yet the mini iftry of 
men, who execute God’s judgments without commiffion, i is fin- 
ful and damnable. God doth but ufe and turn men’s unrigh- 
teous acts to the performance of his righteous decrees; and in 
fuch a cafe, the fubjects’ obedience is not due to the ulfurper, 
but to the lawful exiled king, who has a juft title, and the 
other an unjuft pofleflicn, which obliges him to repentance and 
reftitution ; and certainly no man can have a true right to what 
he is bound to reftore ; nor can others be obliged to maintain 
him in it. Good men indeed fubmit to a pro!perous invafion 
as to torrents and inundations, when they cannot be refitted ; 
but certainly it is a crime of the deepelt dye for iubjects to be- 
gin a war with their prince, and throw a nation into blood and 
confufion. And none can place himtfelf on the throne of tiele 
kingdoms, when others who have a nearer relation to tt by 
defcent are living, without much blood and perjury: and [ 
challenge any one to produce a precedent wheie the true heir 
hath been laid afide, where there was not a Jong chain of 
wickednefs, perjury, rebellion, invafion, depotition, murder, 
flavery, and oppreffion: and kings fet up. by fa&ion, without 
an hereditary title, never r anfwered the people’s expectations in 
the prefervation of their laws and liberties. 

‘ It is true, indeed, God may and can give kingdoms to 
whomfoever he will; I know it: he can make a new world on 
purpofe for them, or take the forfeiture of the whole, and dif- 
pofe of his own creation as he pleafes ; but then it miuft appear 
to be his will; and he muft fend a new revelation into ne 
world, with fuch @ high favoured prince, to every man thac is 
to be his fubjeét: and this extraordinary revelation ought to be 
as clear and as diftinét as Abraham’s was for the facrificing his 
fon ; for itis as contrary to all the fettied rules of right to de- 
throne a lawful king, as it is to deftroy an only fon: and yet 
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endeavouring to aggravate the iniquity, would be of fimall pur- 
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the command was only intended as a trial of Abraham’s obe- 
dience ; neither would God fuffer it, that there fhould be a 

recedent of an inhuman facrifice in the world, though at his 
own bidding. 

‘ It is not enough for an ufurper to wrong a prince of his 
crown, but this muft be hallowed by falfe prophets, and faid to 
be done in God’s name; and this proved by no better argu- 
ment than Mahomet’s miracle of fuccefs and fettlement. If, 
therefore, a pretended prophet tells me that | am to own an 
ufurper as God’s choice, and by divine right, and therefore he 
is no ufurper, I muft needs anfwer, that the title is far fetched, 
and comes a great way; therefore I muft defire to fee fome 
proof in point, and fhall always call for miracles for what is 
{aid to come from heaven. Shall I believe that Mahomet was 
a true prophet by his miracle of fuccefs and fettlement? No 
true Chriftian, I believe, will defire that; neither will any true 
Chriftian believe that ufurpation is lawful government, or ought 
in con{cience to be obeyed, though firmly fettled: and it is a 
plain and undoubted ufurpation, without manifeft revelation 
from God, confirmed by miracles, to preclude any perfon of 
the royal family, much more the next heir, from fucceeding to 
the crown, to whom alone God hath given it. And ufurpa- 
tion is of the devil, who is the father, promoter, aflifter, and 
{upporter of it; and they are his agents and tools who are em- 
ployed in it; and as they aré all of one flock, fo they will at 
luft have one fold, even hell ; which is the kingdom where re- 
bellion reigns and rebels burn. 

© The fpirit of refiftance is an unchriftian fpirit; it is fo far 
from favouring of God, that it favours ftrongly of the devil, 
who fought againft God ; and as it would be an injury that 
fuch company 1n iniquity as rebels fhould be feparated, I veri] 
believe they will reft together. For if we ought to be fubjeét 
for confcience’ fake, and if our obligation is bound upon us by 
the hand of God himfelf, then we may very fairly infer, that 
both the doétrine and practice of refiftance comes from the de- 
vil, If that may be truly accounted a devilifh fin which op- 
pofes God's declared will with refolution and impudence, then, 
becaufe rebellion againft a lawful prince does fo, we may well 
reckon it to come from the devil. 

« Rebellion, and what it drives at, is a Pandora’s box, fraught 
with all fort of evils to a nation, worfe than plague, peftilence, 
and famine; it is fo heinous a fin, fo hateful in the fight of 
God and every good man, that it draws an odium upon thofe 
that are guilty of it that fucceeding generations cannot wipe out. 
When | tind God himfelf call it as the fin of witchcraft, which, 
like it, is feldom repented of ; for me to fpeak againf it, by 
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pofe to any ingenuous man; yet though hell itfelf will be its 
reward, it hath not wanted daring and knowing patrons, and 
it is very remarkable that few of “them, very few rebels ever 
repent. 
© Refiftance againft the fupreme magiftrate (under any law- 
ful government) and that even to the wrefting the {word out 
of his hands, and abolifhing the fundamentals of the conftitu- 
tion, is, as I faid before, according to the dictates of religion, 
a damnable fin; and though the adhering to this maxim fhould, 
in the courfe of human revolutions, involve the church and her 
members in manifold inconveniences, yet there is no help for 
it; thefe muft be borne as well as we can, for Crriftianicy ts 
the doctrine of the Crofs. Our duty obliges us to a firm re- 
liance on the wifdom and goodnefs of his providence, however 
furprifing fome things may appear, when corfidered feparately 
from the whole, or examined, or judged of by what falls only 
within our fhort view and narrow apprehenfion of things. On 
whom can we more wifely and fafely rely, than on him who 
has infinite knowledge to guide, power to protect, and mercy 
to fave? Therefore let us do our duty, for, in this particular, 
we can be at no lofs to know it. I know, indeed, no com- 
mandments more pofitive than what our bielled Lord and his 
apoitles have given for our obedience to kings, even to heathen 
kings ; and the command is inforced by the moft dreadful of 
all penalties, not imprifonment, not confifcation of goods, not 
death, but damnation : where there is a right in the fupremacy, 
there obedience in inferiors becomes a duty ; and where the 
fupremacy is juft, there fudjection is necetlary; therefore it is 
no hard matter to determine to whom it is that our fubjection 
is due: and a revelation fent on purpofe frem heaven, and 
preaching from the clouds, in place of pulpits, cannot oblige 
us to be fubjects to any ufurper under that notion; becaute it 
is a notion of wrong, and God himfelf cannot make wrong to 
be right: and our Saviour hath forbid us to give aflent to any 
other docirine but what himfelf hath taught, even though it 
fhould be delivered by an angel, and fure one mutt forget ald 
the Old and New Teftament, and what is the foundation of 
both, even the law of moral and natural honefty, that approves 
of rebellion; and it is a manifeft contradiction to fuppofe a 
government not rightful and lawful, and yet allegiance to be 
due to it; and ifan angel was to come down from heaven and 
preach any other doctrine, if [ believed that dodirine, I thould 
think myielf guilty of a greater tranfgreffion than that prophet 
who turned in, and did eat bread and drink water with his 
brother prophet, contrary to God’s command. 
© Shall fuch a wretch bid us fwear to be faithful to an ac- 
knowledged wrong, asd to be falfe to an acknowledved and 
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unextinguifhed right ? for a rightful title is as immoveable ag 
the pillars of the earth, and an ufurped crown is a ftolen crown: 
it is the crown of blood ; and that power which is purchafed 
by crimes is feldom buxable: 

‘ [f the king will pervert the great ends for which God made 
him kine; if he wil) not act as becomes God’s vicar; if he 

will ob{truct or pervert the laws, and govern tyrannically, yet 
there is left no remedy to his fubjects by the law but tears and 
prayers; for the laws imperial of this realm, of ancient date, 
have formerly declared the king to be free, unconditional, ani 
independent fovereign, and exempted him from all action and 
force * 

Ihe reafon why a king cannot be punifhed is, not becaufe 
he is exempted from punifhment, or doth not deferve it, but 
becaule there is no pone to judye him, but God alone to 
whom he is referred. If the king does any thing wrong, the 
fubject is to bee for redrefs by pe tition, which if, he will not 
hear, it is a fufficient penaity for him, that he is to expect pu- 
nifiment from the Lord. 

¢ Among the many fecurities the fubje&s ha ive, though they 
may not take arms againtt lacie foverciens, this is none of the 
Jeatt, that God is the judge and governor of the world. Shall 
it be thought a (ufitcient reftraint to ine cxorbitancy of a father’s 
power over his chik ren, tha t if he becomes unnatural, the 
earthby judge can both vindicate them and punifh him, though 
childven be not allowed, when a think fit, to beat and kill 
their father? And fhall not the judgment and authority of God 
over princes be thought valua ble and confiderable, when he is 
more ri ghtcous, and more able to help the oppreficd, than any 
other judge upon earth? If ever it be our misfortune to live 
under an unjuit prince, we ought to embrace the temper of Da- 
vid’s fpirit, in hts tpg concerning Saul, 1 Sam, xxvi. 10, IT. 

¢ Many are read ly to fay, thatit ts a flavifh and dangerous 
condition to be tubject to the will of any one man, who is not 
fubject to the laws; but fuch men contider not that the prero- 
pative of a king is to be above the a for the good ba of 
them wao are under the laws, and to defend the people’s liber- 
ties ; and, indeed, the cafe ot he fubject would be defpe erately 
miferable wslebanst it. 








* his bold aiiertion is ill fupported by the following law of Ed- 
ward the Confeffor: Rex, quia vicarius fummi regis eit, ad hoc eft 
conilitutus, utregnum terrenum, et populum domini, et fuper om- 
nia fanctam veneretur ecclefiam ejus, et regat, et ab i injuriofis defen- 
dat, et maleficos ab ea evellat, et deftruat, et penitus difperdat. 
Quod nifi fecerit, nec nomen regis in eo confiabit, verum nomen regis per- 
ait.—See Wilxias, Leg. Angl. $ Sax. p. 200. 


¢ Nay, 
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© Nay, fome are fo bold as to fay, that to make a king by 
the ftandard of God’s word, is to meke the fubjects flaves for 
confcience’ fake ; a bard faying! and 1 doubt whether fuch a 
cenfure can be excufed from bafphemy. It is a bold fpeech to 
condemn all the kings of Judah for tyrants, or to fay all their 
fubjeéts were flaves. ~ Bracton tells us, ** that all are under the 
king, and he under none but God only if he offend, fince 
no writ can go againft him, the remedy is, by petitioning him to 
mend his fault ; which if he fhall not do, i it will be punifhment 
fufficient for him to expect God as a revenger: let none pre- 
fume to fearch into his deeds, much lefs oppofe him *.” It is 
not indeed right for kings to do injury, but it is right for them 
to go unpunifhed by the people if they do it; ‘and fubjects 
moult in all things obey him +, except the laws of God forbid 
; for there is no other law but God’s Jaw to hinder their 
obedience. 
‘ There are fome that fay, that the firft invention and in- 
ftitution of laws was to bridle and moderate the over. great 
power of kings; but the truth is, laws were firlt devifed for 


‘the cafe of kings : a proof unanfwerable for the fuperiority of 


princes above laws, feeing there were kings long before there 
were any laws. 

‘ Fora long time the word of a king was the only law; and 
that which gives the very being to a king, is the power to make 
laws : without this power he is but an equivocal king, and 
there is no fovereign majefty in him; and if the nature of laws 
be advifedly con fidered and weighed, the neceflity of a prince’s 
being above them will be manifeft. 

‘ We all know that a law is the command of a fuperior in 
power ; for theré cannot be laws without a fupreme power to 
command or make them. In all governments that ever were, 
or can be, the fupreme power, wherever it is lodged, is, and 
muft be, uncontroulable and irrefiftible: that is a truth ine 
cluded in the notion of authority or power; fo as, the one 
granted, the other follows as plainly as two and three make 
five. Government refiftible is no government, and thofe who 
fay the contrary are no more to be talked to -than fceptics in 
philo‘ophy. If any man finds us out fuch a kind of govern- 
ment, wherein the fupreme power can be without being free 
from human laws, he fhould firft teach us that ; but if all forts 





* We could have wifhed that our Author had here cited the ori- 
ginal words of Braéton ; for that writer has expreffed himfelf in very 
different terms, in the following paflage : Habet rex, {ays he, /upe- 
riores in regno, comites et barones, qui ggg regi, ut ft vex fine 
peno regeret, panum fibi imponercnt. Lib. 2. c. 10. 
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of popular governments that can be invented, cannot be one 
minute without an arbitrary power freed from all human laws, 
then we may fafely infer the abfolute neceflity of an uncon- 
troulable power lodged fomewhere in the ftate. The laws, in- 
deed, in any kind of government, in time of peace, may go-~ 
vern, and each magiftrate may difcharge his duty, and fee the 
laws put in execution, without knowing where the fupreme 
uncontroulable power is lodged; but immediately when that 
{cene changes, and wars, rebellion, invafions, &c, take place 
of the quiet and peace which the kingdom enjoyed before, then 
they find a neceffity to feek for and apply to the fupreme, abfo- 
lute, uncontroulable power for relief and direction. And, upon 
duly weighing the fubject, you will be forced to confefs, that 
it is impoflible for any government to be in the world without 
any arbitrary power. It is not power except it be arbitrary, 
A legiflative power cannot be without being abfolved from hu- 
man laws; neither can it be fhewed how a king can have any 
power at all but an arbitrary power. The laws, as I faid be~ 
fore, may govern and direct people in time of peace and quiet, 
when nothing oppofes the execution of them; but thele very 
Jaws can neither be made nor revoked but by a fupreme uncon- 
troulable pqwer.’ 

‘There are but three fubje&ts, in the opinion of our Author, 
that can properly engage the attention of a wife man. ‘Theie 
are, government, phyfic, and religion ; and having now deli- 
vered his fentiments upon each of them *, we fhould hope 
that he is no longer to contend for literary honours. He 
fhou'd, by this time, be fully convinced that an inclination. to 
{cribble is very different from genius ; and he fhould forfake a 
purfuit in which nature never defigned that he fhould be fuc- | 
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Art. Il. Lntereftigg hiorical Events relative to the Provinces of Bengal, 
and the Empire of Indofian. With a feafonable Hint to the Direéors 
of the Baft India Company. Alfo the Mythology and Cojmogony, Fa/fts 
and Fofivals of the Gentoos: And a Diffrtation on the Metempfycho- 

fis. By J Z. Holwell, Efg; Part lil. Svo. 3s. 6d. becket 
and De Hondt. 1771. 





R. Holwell, if we remember right, appears, in his fecond 
volume of this work, to regard the Gentoo S:riptures, 
(as he terms the Shaftah) as the moft ancient writings in the world; 
at the fame time that he profefles himfelfa zealous fubfcriber to 
thofe writings which are received as facred among chriftians ; 
fo far as they are pure and original. But he appreheads that the 
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Supreme Being may in different methods, fuitable to the various 
difpofitions of mankind, have revealed his will to the different 

aris of this habitable globe. ¢ It is not becoming us, fays he, 
to doubt, the authority and divinity of any original religious fy/lem, 
unlefs it evidently is repugnant to the idea ofa juft and omnipa- 
tent God.’ 

This third part of his work confifts of his diflertation on the 
Metempfychofis, the notion of which he rather thinks the Egyp- 
tians obiained from the Chartah Bhade Sha/tah of Indoftan, than 
that the inhabitants of this country, obtained it from the Egyp- 
tians. He hopes to prove that this doctrine of the Bramins *¢ is 
not repugnant to the doctrines of chriftianity.” For the more 
orderly difcuffion of his fubject, he reduces it under five general 
heads, as agreeable to the eflential parts of the doctrine promul- 
ged by Bramah, whom he calls the great legiflator, prince, and 
high-prieft of the Gentoos: This prophet and divine legiflator, as 
he elfewhere terms him, * taught, he fays, not only the four 
great fundamentals, of the unity of the Godhead, his providence, 
the immortality of the foul, and a future ftate of rewards and 
punifhments, but alfo every other divine and primitive truth, ne- 
ceflary for man’s knowledge in his prefent ftate of miferable ex- 
iftence ; and thefe he taught, not as my/leries confined to a fele@ 
few, but as public religious tenets known and received as fuch 


‘by all: And fo forcible and efficacious was the influence of thefe 


doctrines upon the people, that they flrictly adhered to them, 
and kept them inviolate for the fpace of one thoufand years, and 
until they were perverted by their own priefts, and led to new 
modes of worfhip.’ 

The general heads into which our author divides his effays are: 
I. The exiftence of angelic beings. “Their fall. Their expul- 
fion from the heavenly regions. Their punifhments. II. The 
univerfe formed by God, for tne reflidence, and imprifonment of 
the apoftate angels. III. Mortal organifed bodies formed for 
their more iinmediate, or clofer confinement. ‘Their tranfmi- 
grations through thofe mortal forms, The human form their 
chief ftate of probation. IV. Liberty given to the apoftate an- 
gels to pervade the univerfe. Permiffion given to the faithful 
angelic beings te counteract them. V. The feven regions of 
purification, wherein the fallen angels ceafe from their mortal 
tranf{migrations. The diffolution of the univerfe. 

From the above particulars colledlively confidered, Mr. Hol- 
well forms one general conclufion as the bafis, he fays, of this 
ancient doctrine of the Metempfycholis, ¢ viz. That the fouls or 
Spirits, of every human cr other organifed mortal bedv, inhabiting this 
globe, aid all the regions cf the material univerfe, are precifely the 
remainder of the unpurified angels, who fell from their obedience in 
heaven, and that fill fond out in contempt of their Creator,’ 
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Under the firft head of his divifion, we have in one place, 
the following remarks: ¢ As the gofpel difpenfaticn is allowed 
by our moft learned divines, to be founded upon the angelic fall, 
great Is the degree of veneration, which cvery Ch i/tian owes to 
the Gentco fcriptures, which taught minutcly circumftances of 
that fall, more than three thoufand years @ pricrt.—How can this 
gofpel difpenfation, which /o nearly affecis MAM be faid with any 
propriety to be founded upon the angelic fal?—unlefs there is a 
nearer relation between man and angel, than appears to have 
been hitherto imagined or adverted to by the profeflors of chrif- 
tianity ?—This (otherwife) incomprehcnible difficulty is folved 
only by the do€trine of the Bramins, which teaches, that the 
apoftate aneclic and human fouls are one and the fame {pirit ; 
nor can we upon any other rational principle conceive how the 
gofpel difpenfation can be founded upon the angelic fail.’ 

Under the third general divifion, this writer labours to reconcile 
the narration which A44/es cives of the creation and fail of man, 
with the doétrine of Bramah. Ue regards the relation given by 
Mofes as an allegory, typical of the angelical fall, and in ana- 
Jifing this allegory, he thinks, * that it attords the fulleft confir- 
mation of the Bramanical doctiines of the creation of man; that 
man can be no other than the apoftate Angels; and that the 
Metempfychofis is a well founded truth, neceflarily refulting 
from thefe premifes ;—and, farther, that Mofes was well ac- 
quainted with thofedodirines; nay, that it is more than proba- 
ble that he himfelf was the very identical fpirit, felected and des 
puted in an earlier age, to deliver thofe truths free from allegory, 
under the ityle and title of Bramah.’ 

Upon admitting the dotrine of the Metempfychofis, we are 
told, the flate and fufferings of the brute creation, which on 
any other hypothefis are utterly inexplicable, no longer remains 
a matter of dificulty, nor incompatible with divine juftice. 
From hence the author is led to take notice of the practice which 
prevails, not only to murder but to eat thefe animal beings. The rife 
of fuch a practice, which, inftruéted by Bramab, he deems {fo 
iniquitous and cruel, he attributes to the machinations of 
Aoifafoor or Satan, who having had experience that the angelic 
{pirits in their fuperior pre-exiftent ftate, had not been proof 
againft his artful feduCtions, prevailed with thofe who prefided 
in the ceremonies of religion, to perfuade the people to fanctify 
the murder of thefe creatures, by offering them up in facrifice ; 
that the priefts at length tafted and rioted upon thefe facrifices ; 
and the $ Jaity obferving how their priefts pioufly devoured them, 
began to demur azain{t fupplying them with victims, unlefs they 
alfo came in for a fhare; which at laft they obtained.——-And 
thus, adds he, in procefs of time, both priefts and laity, killed 
and ate the brute creation incommon, without even the pretence 
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of religious motives, or indeed any principle at all; a point 
which Satan forefaw they would in the end arrive at.’ 

While confidering this practice, fo oppofite, he obferves, to 
the pofitive injun@tions delivered by the mouth and {criptures of 
Bramah, our author in the rough overflow of his humour, falls 
into the following curious “h. weiepal ‘ Let us not, however, in 
our abundant zeel for the brute creat! om be wanting in our due 

pplaufe to the amazing and unaccountable moderation and fore 
‘ie nce of man, in that he has not “ on rope yet arrived to what 
molt certainly muit be the higheit perfection of good eating, the 
fief of his own /pecies; which from the nature of its regimen, and 
the repletion of animal falts and juices, muft yield a much more 
exalied non, and higher enjoyment, than any other kind 
of brutal fle/h can pofibly afford.’ Warther he adds, * Man’s 
abftinence from this fupreme ind Jgence is the more to be honoured, 
and the more wonderful, as he is not without precedents for 
the practice, on the authentic records of America and other fa- 
wage nations; befides his virtue fhines wg in this great /e/f- 
denial, w shen he may with propricty urge very cogent political 
reafons that would fully juftify his tran! planting g that /ufeious de 
licacy and fafhion into Europe, to wit, the increafing fearcity and 
hich price of al! animal food, both which evils would be effec- 
ually and fpcedily averted from us, by the project of—KILL- 
ING AND EATING THE CONSUMERS; from which practice, the 
two great population of the human {pecies would alfo be pre- 
vented.” Our Author, in this paflage, has Dr. Swift in his eye, 
but he profefles, that where Swft was ludicrous, he is himfelf 
quite ferious ! 

' This writer is a profefled Unitarian ; but when {peaking of 
what he calls primitive truths which had forcibly been impreff- 
ed on the mind of man, in the beginning, he adds, * one of the 
moft important was, the notion of t)rce prime created celeftial 
beings, cather confounded with, or excluftve of and fubordinate to the 
Deity; thus the Bramins have their Birmah, Bifinoo, and Siebs 
the Perfians their Oromazes, Mythra,.and Adythras; the Egype 
tians their Ofvriss Ifis, and Orus 3 the ancient Arabs their Allat, 
Al. Uzza, and anak, or tie Goddelles ; the Phaenicians and 
Tyrians, their B-lus, Urania, and Adamis; the Greeks and Roe 
mans their “Fupiter, Olympus, Minerva, and Apollo; the Chrif- 
tians their Father, Son, and Holy Ghoff; the American’s their 
Otkon, Meffau, and Atahauta, &c. &c.’? And we doubt not, he 
adds, * but a fimilar doctrine might be traced among all the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth, had we authentic records of their 
primitive, religious inlbieutes ; ; it was a principle adopted by all 
the ancient weftern world, probably introduced by the Phaneci- 
ans, and confirmed to them by the Romans. —To a notion fo uni- 
verfa] in the firft times, we think ourfelves warranted in giving 
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Under the firft head of his divifion, we have in one place, 
the following remarks: * As the eofpel difpenfaticn 1s allowed 
by our moft learned divines, to be founded upon the angelic fall, 
great is the degree of veneration, which cvery Cdrijiian owes to 
the Geutco feriptures, which taught minutely circumfances of 
that fall, more than three thoufand years @ prizri.—How can this 
gofpel difpenfation, which /o nearly affecis man, be faid with any ( 
propriety to be founded upon the angelic fal?—unlefs there is a 


? 


nearer relation between man and angel, than appears to have 
been hitherto imagined or adverted to by the profeflors of chrif- 
tianity f—This (otherwife) incomprehcnible difficulty is folved 
only by the do€rine of the Bramins, which teaches, that the 
apoftate angelic and human fouls are one and the fame {pirit ; 
nor can we upon any other rational principle conceive how the 
gofpel difpenfation can be founded upon the angelic fall.’ 

Under the third general divifion, this writer labours to reconcile 
the narration which A4/es cives of the creation and fail of man, 
with the doctrine of Bramah. He regards the relation given by 
Mofes as an allegory, typical of the angelical fall, and in ana- 
lifing this allegory, he thinks, * that it athords the fulleft confir- 
4 . mation of the Bramanical doctiines of the creation of man; that 
man can be no other than the apoftate Angels; and that the 
Metempfychofis is a well founded truth, neceflarily refulting 
from thele premifes ;—and, farther, that Mofes was well ac- 
d quainted with thofe doctrines; nay, that itis more than proba- 
ble that he himfelf was the very identical fpirit, feleéted and des 
puted in an earlier age, to deliver thofe truths free from allegory, 
under the ityle and title of Bramah,’ 

Upon admitting the dodtrine of the Metempfychofis, we are 
told, the flate and fufferings of the brute creation, which on , | 
any other hypothefis are utterly inexplicable, no longer remains 0 
a matter of dificulty, nor incompatible with divine juftice. 
From hence the author is led to take notice of the practice which 
prevails, not only to murder but to eat thefe animal beings. The rife J 
of fuch a practice, which, inftructed by Bramah, he deems fo t 
iniquitous and crucl, he attributes to the machinations of t 
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of religious motives, or indeed any principle at all; a point 
which Satan forefaw they would in the end arrive at.’ 

While confidering this practice, fo oppofite, he obferves, to 
the politive injun@ions delivered by the mouth and {criptures of 
Bramah, our author in the rough overflow of his humour, falls 
into the following curious reflection: * Let us not, however, in 
our abundant zeal for the brute creation, be wanting in our due 
appleufe to the am azing and unaccountable moderation and fore 
bearance of man, in that he has not in Europe yet arrived to what 
moit certainly muft be the highett perfection of good eating, the 
fichh of his own fpectes; which from the nature of its regimen, and 
the rep!ction of animal falts and juices, muft yield a much more 
exalied flavour, and higher enjoyment, than any other kind 
of brutal fle/p can pofibly afford.’ Varther he adds, * Man’s 
abftinence from this /upreme ind gence is the more to be honoured, 
and the more wonderful, as he is not without precedents for 
the practice, on the authentic records of America and other fa- 
wage nations; befides his virtue fhines brighter in this great /e/f- 
denial, when he may with propricty urge very cogent political 
reafons that would fully juftify his traniplanting that ufcious de- 
Hicacy and fafhion into Europe, to wit, the increafing fearcity and 
hich price of al! animal food, both which evils would be effec- 
tually and fpcedily averted from us, by the project of —KILL- 

NG AND EATING THE CONSUMERS} from which practice, the 
two great population of the human {pecies would alfo be pre- 
vented.” Our Author, in this paflage, has Dr. Swift in his eye, 
but he profefles, that where Swft was ludicrous, he is himfelf 
quite ferious ! 

This writer is a profefled Unitarian ; but when {peaking of 
what he calls primitive trutss which had forcibly been impreff- 
ed on the mind of man, in the beginning, he adds, ¢ one of the 
moft important was, the notion of torce prime created celeftial 
biings, either confounded with, or excluftve of and fubordinate to the 
Deity; thus the Bramins have their Birmah, Bifinoo, and Sieb; 
the Perjians their Oromazes, Mythra,.and Adythras; the Egype 
tians their Ofyris, Ifs, and Orus 5 the ancient Arabs their Allat, 
Al. Uzza, and Manak, or tie Goddelies ; the Phaenicians and 
Tyrians, their B-lus, Urania, and Adonis; the Greeks and Roe 
mans their fupiter, Olympus, Minerva, and Apollo; the Chrif- 
tians their Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft; the American’s their 
Otkon, Meffou, and Atahauta, &c. &c.’ And we doubt not, he 
adds, ¢ but a fimilar doctrine might be traced among all the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth, had we authentic records of their 
primitive, religious inftitutes ; it was a principle adopted by all 
the ancient weftern world, probably introduced by the Phaneci- 
ans, and confirmed to them by the Romans. —To a notion fo uni- 
verfal in the firft times, we think ourfelves warranted in giving 
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the title of a primitive truth; which muft have had unerring 
fact, and a divine revelation for its fource and foundation, as 
well as the other primitive truths, of the rebellion, fall and pu- 
nifhment of part of the angelic hoft, &c.—And that other great 
truth, the neceflity of a mediator or mediators, employed either 
in imploring the divine mercy in behaif of the delinquent angels, 
or in combating or counteracting the wilcs and influence of the 
arch apoftate, and his prime adherents ; — hence the Birmah of 
the Bramins; the Mythras of tne Perfians; the Orus of the 
Ezyptians ; and the Meffiah of the Chri/tians.’ 
We fhail here clofe our extracts froin this extraordinary work, 

which fome of tts readers will probably be inclined to clafs with 


the Reveries of Jacob Behmen and his followers. Hy 
@ 





Art. HII. A New Geographical, Hiforical, and Commercial Grammar, 
and prefent State of the feveral Kingdoms of the World. WithaTa- 
ble of the Coins of all Nations, and their Value in Englifh Money. By 
William Guthrie, Efg. Imluttrated with a new and correét Set of 
Maps, engraved by Mr. Kitchin, Geographer. 1! he Aitronomical 
Part by James Fergufon, F.R.S. 8vo. Os.* Knox. 1771. 


T is remarkable that, in a country where commerce and 
navigation have been cultivated with the greateft fuccefs, 
the ftudy of geography, which is fo intimately connected with 
them, has yet, till of late, been almoft wholly negleAed. But 
it would feem that the ambition of our men of letters to diftin- 
guifh themfelves by invention and difcovery has, in general, 
rendered them averfe from afcertaining the advances of know- 
ledge in the different branches of literature. They enjoyed 
their acquilitions, and thought not of marking the fteps by 
which they attained them. It appeared to them a drudgery, 
and a proftitution of their talents to explain the fuft elements 
of fcience ; and, in a kingdom where education is not a princi- 
pal object of public concern, this tafk, though important and 
dificult, became the province of illiterate teachers, and men of 
low and inferior capacity, 

We muft, however, in fome degree, excmpt the prefent per- 
formance from the general cenfure too juttly applicable to our 
elementary treatifes. It is, without doubt, the completeft book 
of the kind which has hitherto been offered to the public, and 
on that account is worthy of encouragement. In the defcrip- 
tions here given of the different quarters of the globe, our Au- 
thor is tolerably accurate, and very comprehenfive ; and to 





* Refide the edition of this work, in one volume, there is another 
edition, which we deem the moit valuable, printed on a larger types 
in two volumes, with ten additional whole-{heet maps, by “Kitchin, 


price 12s. The fame, alfo, with the maps coloured, price 14 ef 
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thefe he has added, a compendious, and not uninterefting, de- 
tail of their hiftory. Nor has he always tonfined his attention 
to modern times. His refearches frequently penetrate into the 
remote ages of antiquity. “Ihe maps, with which his work is 
iluftrated, will, we apprehend, afford general fatisfaction. In 
the ftyle and compefition Mr. G. appears to have been careleds 
and negligent; and he frequently adopts the language of thofe 
writers from whom he has borrowed his materials. Hence 
his book is full of inequalities, which will too obvioufly ap- 
pear in the perufal; but, though it is deftitute of unity, and is 
not altogether entitled to the praife of elegance, it is, notwith- 
ftanding, fufficiently clear and perfpicuous. 

His remarks on the origin and progrefs of religion, will 
furnifh, to our Readers, a proper fpecimen of the merit of his 
publication. 

‘ Deity, fays he, is an awful objeét, and has ever roufed the 
attention of mankind. But incapable of elevating their ideas to all 
the fublimity of his pe:fections, they have too often brought 
down his perfections to the Jevel of their own ideas. This is more 
particularly true with regard to thofe nations whofe religiog 
had no other foundation but the natural feelings, and more 
often the irregular paffions of the human heart, and who had 
received no light from heaven refpecting this important ob- 
ject. In deducing the hiftory of religion, therefore, we mutt 
make the fame diftincition which we have hitherto obferved in 


tracing the progrefs of arts, fciences, and civilization among 


mankind. We mutt feparate what is human from what is di- 
vine, what had its origin from particular revelations from what 
is the effect of general laws, and of the unaflifted operations 
of the human mind. 

¢ Agreeabie to this diftinQion, we find that in the firft ages 
of the world, the religion of the eaftern nations was pure and 
luminous. It arofe from a divine fource, and was not then dif- 
ficured by human fancies or caprice. In time, however, thefe 
began to have their influence; the ray of tradition was ob- 
fcured, and among thofe tribes which feparated at the greatcit 
diftance, and in the fmalleft numbers, from the more improved 
focieties of men, it was altogether obliterated. 

‘ In this fituation a particular people were fele€ted by God 
himfelf, to be the depofitories of his laws and worfhip; but the 
reft of mankind were left to form hypothefes upon thefe fub- 
jects, which were more or Jefs perfect acording to an infinity 
of circumftances, which cannot properly be reduced under any 
general heads. 

‘ The moft common religion of antiquity, that which pres 
vailed the longeft, and e> xtended the wideft, was Polytheifm, 
or the dogtrine of a plurality of gods. The rage of fyflem, 
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the ambition of reducing all the phenomena of the moral 
world to a few general principles, has occafioned many imper- 
fect accounts, both of the origin and nature of this f{pecies of 
worfhip. For without entering into a minute detail, it is im- 
poffible to give an adequate idea of the fubject; and what is 
faid upon it in general, muft always be liable toa great many 

exceptions. 
¢ One thing however may be obferved, that the polytheifm 
of the ancients feems neither to have been the fruit of philofo- 
phical fpeculations, nor of disfigured traditions, concerning the 
nature of the divinity. It feems to have arifen during the 
rudeft ages of fociety, while the rational powers were feeble, 
and while mankind were under the tyranny of imagination and 
paffion. It was built therefore folely upon fentiment; as each 
tribe of men had their heroes, fo likewife they had their gods. 
Thofe heroes who led them forth to the combat, who prefided 
in their councils, whofe image was engraved on their fancy, 
whofe exploits were imprinted on their memory, even after 
death enjoyed an exiftence in the imagination of their followers. 
The force of blood, of friendfhip, of affection, among rude 
nations, is what we cannot eafily conceive; but the power of 
imagination over the fenfes is what all men have in fome de- 
gree experienced. Combine thefe two caufes, and it will not 
appear ftrange, that the image of departing heroes fhould have 
been feen by their companions, animating the battle, taking 
vengeance on their enemies, and performing, in a word, the 
fame functions which they performed when alive. An appear- 
ance fo unnatural would not excite terror among men unac- 
quainted with evil fpirts, and who had not learned to fear any 
thing but their enemies. On the contrary, it confirmed their 
courage, flattered their vanity, and the teftimony of thofe who 
had feen it, fupported by the extreme credulity and romantic 
caft of thofe who had not, gained an univerial aflent among all 
the members of their fociety. A fimall degree of reflection how- 
ever would be fufficient to convince them, that as their own 
heroes exifted after death, it might likewife be the cafe of thofe 
of their enemies. ‘Two orders of gods, therefore, would be 
eftablifhed, the propitious and the hoftile ; the gods who were 
to be loved, and thofe who were to be feared. But time 
which wears off the impreffions of tradition, the frequent in- 
vafions by which the nations of antiquity were ravaged, defo- 
Jated or tranfplanted, made them lofe the names, and confound 
the characters of thofe two orders of divinities, and form va- 
rious fyftems of religion, which, though warped by a thoufand 
particular circumftances, give no fmall indications of their firft 
texture and original materials. For in general the gods of the 
ancients gave abundant proof of human infirmity, They were 
fubjec 
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fubje& to all the paffions of men; they partook even of their 
partial affections, and in many inftances difcovered their pre- 
ference of one race or nation to all others. They did not eat 
and drink the fame fubftances with men; they lived on nectar 
and ambrofia; they had a particular pleafure in fmelling the 
fteam of the facrifices, and they made love with a ferocity un- 
known in northern climates. The rites by which they were 
worfhipped, naturally refulted from their character. 

¢ It muft be obferved, however, that the religion of the 
ancients was not much connected either with their private be- 
haviour, or with their political arrangements. If we accept a 
few fanatical focieties, whofe principles do not fall within our 
plan, the greater part of mankind were extremely tolerant in 
their principles. ‘They had their own gods who watched over 
them; their neighbours, they imagined, alfo had theirs; and 
there was room enough in the univerfe for both to live together 
in good fellowfhip, without interfering or joftling with one 
another. 

¢ The introduction of Chriftianity, by inculcating the unit 
of God, by announcing the purity of his character, by explain- 
ing the fervice he required of men, produced a total alteration 
on their religious fentiments and belief. But this is not the 
place for handling this fublime fubject. It is fuficient to ob- 
ferve here, that a religion, which was founded on the unity of 
the Deity, which admitted of no aflociation with falfe gods, 
muft either be altogether deftroyed, or become the prevailing 
belief of mankind. ‘he latter was the cafe, Chriftianity 
made its way among the civilized part of mankind, by the fu- 
blimity of its doctrines and precepts; and before it was fup- 
ported by the arm of power, fuftained itfelf by the voice of 
wifdom. 

‘ The management of whatever related to the church, being 
naturally conferred on thofe who had eitablifhed it, firft occa- 
fioned the elevation of the clergy, and afterwards of the bifhop 
of Rome, over all the members of the Chriftian world. It is 
impoffible to defcribe within our narrow limits all the con- 
comitant caufes, fome of which were extremely delicate, b 
which this f{pecies of univerfal monarchy was eftablifhed. The 
bifhops of Rome, by being removed from the controul of the 
Roman emperors, then reliding in Conitantinople ; by borrow- 
ing, with little variation, the religious ceremonies and rites 
eftablifhed among the Heathen world, and otherwife working 
on the credulous minds of Barbarians, by whom that empire 
began to be difmembered ; and by availing themfelves of ever 
circumftance which fortune threw in their way, flowly ereéted 
the fabric of their power, at firft an object of veneration, and 
afterwards of terror, to all temporal princes, The caufes of 
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its happy diffolution are more palpable, and operated with 
greater activity. ‘Ihe moft efficacious was the rapid improve- 
ment of arts, government and commerce, which after man 
ages of barbarity, made its way into Europe. The fcandalous 
lives of thofe who called themfelves the minifters of Jefus 
Chrift, their ignorance and tyranny, the defire natural to fove- 
reions of delivering themfelves from a foreign yoke, the op- 
portunity of applying to national objects, the immenfe wealth 
which had been diverted to the fervice of the church in every 
kingdom of Europe, confpired with the ardor of the firft re- 
formers, and haftened the progrefs of reformation. ‘The ab- 
furd mummeries eftablifhed by the Romifh clergy in order to 
elevate their power, and augment their riches, were happily 
turned into ridicule by men of letters ; who, on that account, 
deferve to be held in everlafting efteem, as they contributed, in 
avery eminent degree, to that aftonifhing event, fo favourable 
to the civil as well as to the religious liberties of mankind.’ 
The branch which, ‘in the work before us, is the moft cen- 
furable in the execution, regards the manners and the govern- 
ment of different nations. ‘Thefe topics require a force and 
extent of penetration, and a delicacy of precifion, which are 
never poffefled by ordinary men. St, 





Arr. IV. Wynne’s general Hiftory of the Briti/o Empire in America, 
concluded: fee Review for laft Month. 


HE fecond volume of this work opens with the com- 
mencement of the Jaft war, and the principal events of 
it, fo far as they regard America, are here concilely related: 
the Author aflures us that he has {pared no pains to render the 
narrative as perfect as the nature of the work would admit; 
from which confideration, he flatters himfelf, and we think 
not unreafonably, that it will prove as entertaining as the fub- 
ject is intereiting to the Reader. 

In tracing the origin of this war, after having remarked how 
impoflible it was that the charters, granted by the Enelifh and 
French fovereigns, refpeQing American lauds, fhould not fre- 
quently clafh and be inconiiftent with ene another, he pro- 
ceeds to obferve, that 

—‘ We are neither to feek for the coufes of the quarrel, nor to 
form our notions of the juitice or injuftice of either fide, from any 
claims founded on theie grants, or inferences drawo from them.’ 
All this, fays Mr. W. muit depend on ‘ other and more eftablifined prin- 
ciples ; and confidering the matter in the real and only point of 
view it ought to be viewed in, we hefitate not, without departing 
from our avowed impartiality, to maintain that the French had long 
been infpired with intentions of making heitile encroachments upon 
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the Englifh colonifts, and that they were, in the laft war, particu- 
larly, the original aggrefiors. 

‘ When any members of a civilized people leave their native land, 
to fettle in a waite uncultivated country, the natural employment of 
thefe emigrants muft be agriculture, and a confined foft of commerce: 
To do juitice to the Englith colonitts, it muft be confeffed, they have 
never, but when driven by force, varied from that line of action. It 
has been quite otherwife with the French: almoft entirely neglecting 
commerce, looking upon agriculture as only a fecondary confidera- 
tion, their main politics have been rather to conquer and fubdue, 
than to plant and fettle: and inftead-of mercantile faétories, they 
have erected military forts. It is from this different genius and bent 
of the two nations, manifefted by the uniform feries of theit conduct 
purfued for ages, and not from a few particular accidents, nor from 
flimfy reafoning on the meaning of terms and the extent of bounda- 
ries, and the running of imaginary lines in vague and indefinite char- 
ters, which undoubtedly woald never furnifh an object of difpute, 
unlefs people were predifpofed to quarrel, and only wanted a pretence 
for proceeding to hoftilities, that we are to form our judgment of tlie 
juftice or injuitice of either fide, in the commencement of the laft war. 
This is a new point of view in which we have fet this important 
object ; and we are perfuaded it will be found confonant to truth and 
reafon, and that it does ample juftice to the moderation and pacifi¢ 
difpofitions of our countrymen. It is certain, that the main object of 
the Englith was planting and agricuiture; and that they never re- 
moved from the fea-coafts and fettled up the country, but when they 
were {ftraitened for room in the places which they originally occupied. 
They made no fettlements, and built no forts, at a diftance from the 
capitals of their refpective colonies. —When fuch was their invariable 
practice, it was impofiible they could be juftly charged with making 
hoftile invafions and encroachments on their neighbours the French ; 
and had the conduét of the latter been directed by the fame motives, 
many centuries muft have elapfed before the two nations could have 
been, properly fpeaking, neighbours to one another, in thofe almoft 
unbounded territories. But their principles and conduct were quite 
the reverfe ; aétuated by the fame principles in the new world, which 
had fo long, and fo fatally diftinguithed that people in Europe, they 
have made military eftablifhments, and erected fortifications at an 
immenfe diftance from one another, and from their two capitals, and 
in fituations where they cannot beeven kept up but by unnatural 
exertions, both of power and politics; and where they could never 
ferve any good purpofe of cominerce, far lefs of cultivation and agri- 
cultare. Beholding with the jealous and envious eyes of a rival, the 
flow, but fure advance of the Britifh colonies in population, com- 
merce, and cultivation ; mortally dreading the increafe of a power; 
which muft be the more confirmed and ftable, becaufe it employed no 

Aonnatural or iniquitous means for that purpofe, they have long deter- 
mined on meafures to ftop the growth of the Britith fettlements;—and 
to confine them within narrow limits, within a few leagues of the 
fea coaft. With this ambitious view, they had connected their two 
colonies of Canada and Louifiana, by a chain of forts from Quebec to 
New-Orleans, This, though it could have ferved no purpofe of co- 
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lonization, might have been defenfible, had they reftri€ted themfelves, 
in thefe military eftablifhments, to the banks of the two great rivers, 
or their neighbourhood: but not contented with this, they made 
military fettlements fo vefy near the Englith frontier, which had been 
planted by a naturaland regular progrefs, and, what is {till more con- 
vincing, at fo great a diftance from any of their own colonies, with 
fuch vait tracts of land, either defert, or inhabited by hoftile favages 
lying between them, that a’bare infpeétion of the map is fufficient to 
demonttrate, that it could only be done with an hoftile intention, and 
aview of making encroachments. The moft palpable inftance they 
gave of fuch defigns was the building of Fort Frederic, called by us 
Crown Point, upon Lake Champlain, at a great diftance from Mon- 
treal, the neareft of their own eftablifhments, and within the territo- 
ries of the Mohawks, acknowledged, by treaty, to be under the pro- 
tection of the Englifh. ‘This they effected in the year 1716.—In hort, 
from the whole tendency of the French conduét, it appears almott in- 
difputable, that they had fixed their hearts on poffefling themfelves of 
one of the Englifh harbours on the Atlantic ocean ; envying their 
rivals, no doubt, the advantages they reaped, in the way of naviga- 
tion and commerce, from the moft extenfive fea-coaft in their hands, 
and regretting their own unfortunate fituation with refpeé to thefe 
articles, having no other maritime communication for the immenfe 
territory which they claimed as their own, but the mouths of two 
rivers, the navigation in neither of which was convenient. To con- 
clude, a very fuperficial reflection on the different foundations of the 
Britifh and French colonies, and the different temper and character 
of the inhabitants, will enable any impartial man, without the leaft 
hefitation, without having recourfe to partial reprefentations of in- 
confequential, and, at beit, doubtful facts, and without lending ear 
to vulgar prejudices, equally forcible on both fides, to determine the 
important queftion, Who were the aggreflors in the laft war? The 
Britifh colonies were bounded by fober, regular progreflive cultiva- 
tion; the French by wild, irregular, unconnected enterprize. ‘The 
Britith colonifts were peaceable farmers and traders; and the French, 
turbulent freebooters and adventurers,’ 

‘The writer has frequent occafion, in the courfe of his narrative, 
to celebrate the bravery of the Britifh foldiers and failors. 
Among other enterprizes, the fiege of Quebec affords a parti- 
cular opportunity for ic: In his account of General Wolfe, he 
gives the following brief character of that illuftrious commander: 

* The death of General Wolfe was a national lofs, and univerfally 

Jamented: foldiers may be raifed, officers will be formed by expe- 
rience, but the lofs of a genius in war is not eafily repaired. By 
nature formed for military greatnefs, his memory was retentive, his 
judgment deep, and his comprehenfion furprifingly quick, clear, 
and extenfive ; his conflitutional courage not only uniform and daring, 
perhaps to an extreme, but he poffeffed alfo that higher fpecies of it, 
a firength, fteadinefs, and activity of mind, which no difficulties 
or dangerscould deter, Generous, gentle, friendly, affable and hu- 
mane, he was the pattern of the officer, and the darling of the foldier; 
his fublime genius foared above the pitch of ordinary minds, and 
had his faculties been exercifed to their full extent, by aaa: wr 
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and action, and his judgment been fully ripened by age and expe- 
rience, he would have rivalled the moit celebrated heroes of antiquity.’ 

The account of the reduétion of Guadaloupe is concluded 
with the following anecdote, which we fhall tranfcribe, in ho- 
nour of the ladies : 

‘ It ought not to be omitted, to the honour of the inhabitants, that 
in general they exerted themfelves very gallantly in the defence of 
their country ; Madame du Charmey, a confiderable planter, particu- 
larly diftinguifhed herfelf, heading her fervants and negroes, and 
acquitting herfelf in a manner not unworthy of the braveit foldier, 
in the defence of her property.’ 

The hiftory of the war is followed by fome farther defcrip- 
tions of the Britifh fettlements,—Virginia, and North and South 
Carolina, continued from the former volume ; alfo Georgia, and 
Eaft and Weft Florida. The narratives are fhort, but entertain- 
ing 3 and intermixed with fenfible obfervations. 

After feveral judicious reflections on the prefent ftate of the 
North-American colonies, which deferve ferious attention, this 
Author gives a general account of the Indian nations, and 
then proceeds to the inland parts of Louifiana; the defcription 
of which is followed by remarks on the trade and late regula- 
tions of the colonies. 

He then gives the hiftory of Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chrif- 
tophers, Grenada, and the other Weft India iflands. To this 
he adds a chapter upon the manufaQure of fugar, and another on 
that of indigo :) concerning the laft, it is remarkable, that almoft 
the fame relation, though with fome variation of expreffion, had 
been before made in the hiftory of Carolina. This, with fome 
other things of the like nature, gives this work not only the air 
of a compilation, but alfo of negligence in the colleétor of the 
materials. Notwithftanding which, we muft acknowledge, that 
thefe volumes contain a great number of fenfible remarks, 
feveral of which might, no doubt, (as we have already obferved) 
be applied to public “utility, by thofe whole peculiar province it 
is to attend to affairs of this kind. 

The fecond volume is concluded by Thaughts on the Slave- 
Trade, and the number and management ot negroes in the 
plantations. ‘This famous, or we fhould be upt to fay, infa- 
mous, commerce, Mr. Wynne obferves, can only be juftified by 
neceflity, which he appears to think muft be admitted as a plea 
in its behalf. “Thefe poor flaves, it is obferved, are generally 
prifoners taken in the wars, but then we are at the fame time 
told, that the petty nations on the coaft of Africa carry on thefe 
wars with one another for this very purpofe. It is certain that 
Africans or their defcendants are better able to undergo fevere 
fatigue in hot countries than any of European blood, who ‘are 
not fitted to endure the climate or the labour, or fo to perform 
it as to be any fort of equivalent to the expence: therefore it is 
urged, this Cruel traffic is nece/Jary 
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* But, our Author adds, it is an unfortunate circumftance, becaufe 
no inftitution is fo apt as flavery to extirpate the milder and 
more amiable virtues of compaflion and humanity, and to render 
men cruel, hard-hearted, and remorfelefs.—A remarkable inftance of 
this inSouth-Carolina, we have heard well attefted, The moft laborious 
drudgery in that colony is clearing the rice of its hufk. This is 
now generally performed by machines; but formerly it was done by 
the hand-labour of the flaves, who ufed for that purpofe a wooden 
trough, in which the rice is put, and then beat it with a mallet, 
much of the fame nature with that ufed by paviors. An eminent 
planter in that colony, whenever there happened a fudden demand 
for rice, ufed commonly to deflroy five or fix of his flaves in a feafon, 
by over-tafking them at that drudgery, and coolly juftified this fhock- 
ing barbarity, by alledging, that he found the extraordinary profit he 
made by this means of his rice, more than compenfated for the value 
of the flaves he loft. We are afraid that fuch barbarians are too often 
met with in all our colonies, 

‘ Among the bad confequences of the fevere treatment of thefe poor 
creatures, who doubtlefs have an equal claim to all the comforts of 
freedom with any of their oppreflors, Mr. Wynne obferves, one is, 
the prodigious annual decreafe of their number, ‘ which is, he fays, 
fo great, that in the ifland of Barbadoes, where there are computed to 
be about feventy-five thoufand blacks, an annual importation of no 
lefs than five thoufand is required barely to keep up the ftock.’— 
This, he adds, is the more remarkable, fince Barbadoes is a very 
healthy climate, quite friendly to their conftitutions, as much at 
Jeaft as their native country, where they are fo wonderfully prolific, 
that, notwithftanding the immenfe drains annually made by the 
flave-trade, and the loffes occafioned by their perpetual wars, their 
numbers have not fenfibly decreafed. If fuch be the yearly excefs 
of deaths above births in Barbadoes, it mutt at leaft be proportionable 
in the other iflands, from whence the fum of the whole may be eafily 
computed. That it is folely oecafioned by the feverity of their 
matters, is evident from the following circumitance. There are fome 
exceptions from this habitual feverity of planters, and thofe who are 
fo, find their advantage in it, for inflead of being obliged to purchafe 
fupplies of new negroes to keep up their ftock, they are known to 
turn out into their fields an additional number of working hands 
every year, born and bred upon their own eftates. Thefe inftances, 
are, however, at prefent fo extremely rare, that it is to be feared they 
can never ferve as an example.’ ; 

Here we mutt take leave of our Author, though we could, with 
pleafure, have made a greater number of extraéts, which, we 
doubt not, would have been very acceptable to our readers. 


— Ne ee 





Art..V Tbe Hifory of England, from the earlief? Times to the Death 
of George lf. By Dr. Goldfmith. 8vo. 4 vols. 11. 1s. boards. 
Davies, Becket, &c. 1771. 

HE condition of the Britons, before the Romans arrived 
T in this ifland, claimed naturally the firft attention of our 
hiftorian; but, though many curious particulars may be ga- 
thered on this fubject from ancient authors, he has treated it in 
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a carelefs and fuperficial manner. It is his opinion, that no 
advantage can refult from an acquaintance with nations in their 
favage and barbarous ftate; and that it is fortunate for man- 
kind, that the ruder periods in the hiftory of fociety are the leaft 
known. We profefs ourfelves to be of very oppofite fentiments, 
and are not afraid to affirm, that it is highly inftruétive and 
entertaining, to behold the firft efforts of a rude community 
towards government and legiflation ; and to be informed of the 
ideas that prevail in it, in relation to property, religion, and the 
ceconomy and arrangements of civil life. Is there no merit or 
value in the comprehenfive and fentimental picture, which the 
pencil of Tacitus has delineated of the ancient inhabitants of 
Germany ? It is furely inaufpicious for an Author, when he in- 
troduces his work with a fentiment fo inconfiftent with good 
fenfe and philofophy ! 

At the time when the Britons were prevailed upon by Vor- 
tigern to fend a ceputation to Germany for affiftance againtt the 
Picts and Scots, they are reprefented by our Author as funk in 
barbarity and favage rudenefs; while their Saxon allies are 
confidered by him, as infinitely fuperior to them in refinement 
and knowledge. It were to be withed, that, at the diftance of 
fo many centuries, he had produced the evidence upon which 
he has ventured to contradi@ the uniform tenor of oyr hiltory. 
In the life of Julius Agricola, we are told, that in order to fub- 
due the refractory f{pirit of the Britons, it was the great object of 
the policy of that commander, to inftruct them in the Roman 
language and manners ; and he was fo fucce(sful, it is faid, in 
his endeavours to this end, that our anceftors even procecded 
to vie with their enemies in luxury and magnificence. They 
built fumptuous palaces, courted the pleafures of the table, and 
excelled in the elegance of their baths*. ‘To their exceflive 
refinement too, and degeneracy, has it been afcribed by Gildas 
and Bede, that the Saxons turned their arms againft them, and 
almoft totally extirpatedthem. Thefe authorities, though they 
are perhaps to be received with fome degree of latitude, are fully 
fufficient to overthrow what our Author has obferved of the rude 
ftate of the Britons, at the period in queftion. 

With refpe& to the cultivation he has imputed to the Saxons 
at the zra of their eftablifhment in England, we have to ob- 
ferve, that authors, from whofe authority in this matter there can 
be no appeal, have concurred to defcribe them as the moft fierce 
and barbarous of all the German tribes¢. Their fubfequent 





* Jam vero principum filios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia 
Britannorum fludiis Gallorum anteferre, ut qui modo linguam Romanam 
abnuebant, elequentiam concupifcerent. Inde habitus noftri honor, et fre- 
quens toga: paulatimque difceffum ad delinimenta vitiorum, porticus, et 
baluea, et conviviorum elogantiam. Agr. vit.¢ 21. 

+ Pra ceteris boftibus Saxones timentur ; fays Marcellinus, in allufion 
to their ferocity, See alfa — hift. lib, 3. 
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hiftory too, and the laws of their monarchs, furnifh ample con 
firmations of this opinion. It is not only inconclufive, but 
perfeétly ridiculous in our hiftorian to pronounce them refined ; 
—becaufe **their women ufed linen garments, trimmed, and 
ftriped with purple; had their hair bound in wreaths,’ or al- 
lowed it to fall in curls upon their fhoulders ;—becaufe their 
arms were bare, and their bofoms uncovered ; and—becaufe 
thefe fafhions feem peculiar to the Jadies of England to this 
day.” Not to mention that thefe modes of drefs prevailed 
among this people, before they fallied out from their woods to 
make conquetts*, and when they were fcarcely removed from 
the ftate of nature; it may be remarked, that he might with 
equal force, infer from the erect pofture of the Samoeide and 
the American, that they were defcended of the fame race of 
men with the old inhabitant of Gaul or of Germany. 

When he proceeds to affert, * That the government of the 
Saxons was generally an elective monarchy, and fometimes a 
republic,’ he gives his reader another proof of his inattention. 
Jn no authentic hiftorical monument is there the moft diftant 
allufion to revolutions or fluctuations of this kind in the hiftory 
of this people. 

If they were divided into tribes, like feveral other nations 
which inhabited ancient Germany, there were, perhaps, pecu- 
jiarities in government and manners, which might diftin- 
cuifh thefe ||; but itis by no means probable, that their political 
inftitutions would be effentially different; and if the Saxons 
formed only a fingle nation or community, it cannot, without 
the higheft abfurdity, be imagined, that they were in the habit 
of paffing from one form of government to another; and were 
now fubjec& to the reftraint of kings, and now under the direc- 
tion of a democracy. 

It is likewife obfervable, that our Author has talked, and with 
great gravity, of the /alaries of the Saxon commanders, at a pe- 
ried, when the German tribes were hardly’ acquainted with 
agriculture, when the metals were not imprefled with a mark 
of value, and when war and depredation were the chief fources of 


* Nec aliud feminis quam viris habitus, nifi quod femine fapius 
linets amictibus velantur, eofque purpura variant, partemque veftitus Jupe- 
rioris in manicas non extendunt, nuda brachia ac lacertos : fed et proxima 
pars pectoris patet. De Mor. Germ. ¢. .7. | 

|| ‘The Suevi, forexample, were divided into different tribes; and 
in thefe, there could not fail to be a variety of peculiar, as well as 
common circumftances: Nunc de Suevis dicendum eft, fays the Ro- 
man hiftorian, quorum non una ut cattorum Tentterorumve gens : 
majorem enim Germaniz partem obtinent, propriis adhuc nationi- 
bus nominibufque dilcreti, quamquam in communi Suevj vocentur, 
Tacit. de M. G. ¢. 38. 
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their fubfiftence. Nor muft it be forgot, that he has dogma- 
tically pronounced, that the Saxons were ftrangers to flavery ; 
though the Authors t that fhould have directed his decifion, as 
to this particular, have been at fingular pains to enumerate the 
different caufes which reduced men to flavery among the Ger- 
man communities, and to explain the different forms of their 
fervitude. Let us confefs, however, that in another part of his 
work +, he has no lefs boldly maintained, that villenage or flavery 
was not unknown in England during the Saxontimes. We leave 
the reader to determine the refpeét that is due to an hiftorian, 
whocan fupport with equal confidence and facility, opinions 
totally inconfiftent and contradiétory. 

But itis not folely in the more obfcure periods of our annals 
that this compiler, though a man of genius and tafte, as his 
poetical compofitions have demonftrated, difcovers a want of 
penetration and of knowledge. He alfo carries it into his nar- 
ration of the tranfactions of times, when the truth is well 
afcertained, and when the refearches and toils of laborious and 
intelligent writers, offered to him a copious ftore of important 
materials. The curious and conftitutional topics, which the 
reigns of William [. Henry II]. and Henry VII. held forth to 
his obfervation, he has paffed over with the utmoft precipita- 
tion. One wou'd almoft imagine, that he had intended to pre- 
fent the public with whatever is moft obvious, or leaft intereft- 
ing in the hiftory of England. 

{In the following paflage, there is an error of fo capital a 
nature, that we cannot but lay it before our readers, with a few 
animadverfions, 

* Henry \ II, fays Dr. Goldfmith, had all along two points prin- 
cipally in view; one to deprefs the nobility and clergy, and the 
other to exalt and humanize the populace. From the ambition and 
turbulence of the former, and from the wretchednefs and credulity of 
the latter, all the troubles in the former reigns had taken their origi- 
nal. Ja the feudal times, every nobleman twas poffiffed of a certain 
number of fubjes, over whom he had an abjolute power ; and therefore, 
upon every ilight difgutt, he was able to influence them to join him 
in his revolt or difobedience. Henry, therefore, wifely confidered, 
that the giving thefe petty tyrants a power of felling their eltates, 
which before his time were unalienable, would greatly weaken their 
intereft. With this view he procured an act, by which the nobility 
were granted a power of difpofing of their eates; a law infinitely 
pleafing to the commons, and not difagreeable even to the nobles, 
fince they had thus an immediate refource for fupplying their talte 
for prodigality, and anfwering the demands of their crediiors. The 
blow reached them in their pofterity alone; but they were too ignos 
rant to be aifected by fuch diftant diltreffes.’ 





t Heinnec. Antig. Germ. Potgiefér de Stat. Serv. Montefquieu, Se. 


+ Compare the 35th and the 134th pares of volume iit. 
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We are not to be informed, that feveral modern writers, as 
well as our hiftorian, have concurred to defcribe the ancient 
knglifh nobility as infupportable and cruel tyrants. This 
opinion, however, we will be bold to affirm, receives little 
fupport from hiftory. The nobles of former ages, it is allowed, 
had a great deal of influence; but did not this influence confift 
in the number, the valour, and the attachment of their vaflals 
and retainers? Was it then their intereft to treat them with 
feverity ? By opprefling men, who conftituted their power, they 
would detract from their own importance ; and if they had ob- 
ferved a conduct fo weak and impolitic, it is difficult to con- 
ceive, how they fhould have been able to difturb, as they often 
did, the peace of their country, and to bid defiance to their 
prince. Their conduct was direéted by very oppofite maxims : 
the utmoft indulgence and lenity diftinguifhed the treatment of 
their retainers and vaflals: their halls were at all times open 
to receive them ; and they entertained and courted men whom 
they found fo neceflary to their grandeur, and their power. 

It muft be confefled, notwithftanding, that though the ba- 
rons were humane and tender to their own vaflals, they were 
yet, to the kingdom, a powerful fource of oppreffion and grie- 
vance. The great object of their ambition was to excel each 
other in parade and magnificence; and their attendants and 
followers naturally entering into their views, felt, and. were 
directed by their paffions. Haughty and independent, the 
flighteft circumftances were fufficient to alarm their pride ; and 
their animofities, uncontrouled by government, broke out into 
aéts of open violence. They alternately laid fiege to the caftles, 
maflacred the vaflals, and wafted the territories of each other. 
It was thus, that the confufion and diforder arofe, which 
authors, inattentive to the times to which their obfervations 
refer, have endeavoured to explain, by confidering the nobles 
as oppreffive to their retainers. 

In the general fpirit of the publication before us, we muft alfo 
remark, that, in our opinion, the hiftorian has leaned with too 
much partiality to the prerogative of our kings: and in a work, 
which is evidently addrefled to young and inexperienced minds, 
there cannot poffibly be a fault of a more deftructive tendency. 
‘The firft political leffons inculcated on the youth of a free ftate, 
ought not, furely, to be dependence and fervility. 

There is one light, and perhaps but one, in which, if the 
performance before us is confidered, it will appear to have me- 
rit. In its ftyle it has a degree of dignity, which is perfedtly 
fuitable to hiftorical compofitions; and its periods are harmo 
nious and flowing. It muft be remarked, notwithftanding, 
that it is frequently deficient in grammatical precifion; and 
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that it fometimes degenerates into the infipid Janguor and the 
tawdry prettinefs of romance. 

The following extract from our Author’s account of the 
reign of Henry If. may enable our readers to form an opinion 
of his ability, and manner of writing. 

‘ Among the few vices afcribed to this monarch, unlimited gallantry 
wasone. Queen Eleanor, whom he had married from motives of 
ambition, and who had been divorced from her former royal confort 
for her incontinence, was Jong become difagreeable to Henry ; and 
he fought in others, thofe fatisfactions he could not find with her. 
Among the number of his miftrefles we have the name of Fair Rofa- 
mond, whofe perfonal charms, aud whofe death, make fo confpi- 
cuous a figure in the romances and the ballads of thetime. It is 
true, that the feverity of criticifm has rejected moft of thefe accounts 
as fabulous; but even well-known fables, when much celebrated, 
make a part of the hiftory, at leaft of the manners of the age. Rofa- 
mond Clifford is faid to have been the moft beautiful woman thac 
was ever feen in England, if what romances and poets affert be true. 
Henry loved her with a long and faithful attachment; and in order 
to fecure her from the refentment of his queen, who, from having 
been formerly incontinent herfelf, now became jealous of his incon- 
tinence, he concealed her in a labyrinth in Woodftock Park, where 
he paffed in her company his hours of vacancy and pleafure. How 
long this fecret intercourfe continued is not told us; but it was not 
fo clofely concealed but that it came to the queen’s knowledge, who, 
as the accounts add, being guided by. a clew of filk to her fair rival’s 
retreat, obliged her, by holding a drawn dagger to her breaft, to 
{wallow poifon. Whatever may be the veracity of this ftory, certain 
itis, that this haughty woman, though formerly offenfive by her 
own gallantries, was now no lefs fo by her jealoufy ; and fhe it was 
who firft fowed the feeds of diffention between the king and his 
children, 

‘Young Henry was taught to believe himfelf injured; when upon 
being crowned as partner in the kingdom, he was not admitted into 
a fhare of theadminiftration. ‘This prince had, from the beginning, 
fhewn a degree of pride that feems to have been hereditary to all the 
Norman fucceflion: when the ceremony of his coronation was per- 
forming, the king, willing to give it all the fplendor poffible, waited 
upon him at table; and while he offered him the cup obferved, that no 
prince ever before had been fo ry penn attended, There is 
nothing very extraordinary, replied the young prince, in feeing the 
fon of a count ferving the fon of a king. From this inftance, no- 
thing feemed great enough to fatisfy his ambition ; and he took the 
fir opportunity to affert his afpiring pretenfions. The difcontent 
of young Henry was foon followed by that of Geoffry and Richard, 
whom the queen perfuaded to affert their title to the territories 
afligned them; and upon the king’s refuting their undutiful de- 
mands, they all fled fecretly to the court of France, where Lewis, 
who was inftrumental in increafing their difobedience, gave them 
countenance and protection. Queen Eleanor herfelf was meditati 
an efcape to the fame court, and had put on man’s apparel for that 
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purpofe, when fhe was feized by the king’s order and’ put into con 
finement. Thus Henry faw all his long perfpettive of future hap- 
‘pineis totally clouded; his fons, fcarce yet arrived at manhood, 
eager to fhare the fpoils of their father’s poffeflions; his queen 
warmly encouraging thofe undutiful princes in their rebellion, and 
many potentates of Europe not afhamed to lend them affiftance to 
fupport their pretenfions. Nor was his pro/pe?s much more pleaf- 
ing when he looked among his fubjeéts: his licentious barons, dif- 
guited with a vigilant government, defired to be governed by princes 
whom they could flatter or intimidate: the clergy had not yet forgot 
Becket’s death; and the people confidered him as a faint and a mar- 
tyr. In this univerfa] difaffection, Henry fupported that intrepidity 
which he had fhown through life, and prepared for a conteft from which 
he could expect to reap neither profit nor glory. ‘Twenty thoufand 
mercenary foldiers, joined to fome troops which he brought over from 
Ireland, and a few barons of approved fidelity, formed the fole force 
with which he propofed to refift his opponents. 

* It was not long befose the young princes had fuflicient influence 
upon the continent to raife a powerful confederacy in their favour. 
Befide the king of France, Philip count of Flanders, Matthew count 
of Bologne, Theobald count of Blois, and Henry count of Eu, all 
declared themfelves in their interefts, William, king of Scotland, 
alo made one of this affociation, and a plan was concerted for a ge- 
neral invafion of Henry’s extenfive dominions. ‘This was fhortly 
after put into execution. The king’s continental dominions were 
invaded on one fide, by the counts of Flanders and Boulogne ; on the 
other by the King of France, with a large army, which the young 
Englith princes animated by their prefence and popvelarity. - But 
Henry found means to oppofe them on every quarter: the count of 
Boulogne, being mortally wounded in the affault of the town of 
Drincourt, his death ftopped the progrefs of the Flemifh arms on 
that fide. The French army being obliged to retire from the fiege of 
Verneuil, Henry attacked their rear, put them to the rout, and took 
feveral prifoners. ‘The barons of Britanny alfo, who had rifen in 
favour of the young princes, fhared no better fate; their army was 
defeated in the field, and, taking fhelter in the town of Dol, were 
there made prifonersofwar. Thefe fuccefles repreffed the pride and 
the expectations of the confederated forces, and a conference was de- 
manded by the French king, to which Henry readily agreed. In 
this interview, he had the mortification to fee his three fons, ranged 
on the fide of his mortal and inveterate enemy; but he was ftill more 
difappointed to find that their demands rofe with their incapacity to 
obtain them by compulfion. 

‘ While Henry was thus quelling the infolence of his foreign ene- 
mies, his Englifh fubjects were in no {mall danger of revolting from 
their obedience at home. The nobility were in general united to 
oppofe him ; and an irruption at this time by the king of Scotland, 
affifted their fchemes of infurrection. ‘The earl of Leicefter, at the 
head of a body of Flemings, invaded Suffolk, but were repulfed 
with great flaughter. The carl of Ferrars, Roger de Mowbray, and 
many others of equal dignity, rofe in arms; while, the more to aug- 


ment the confufion, the king of Scotland broke into the northern 
provinces 
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provinces with an army of eighty thoufand men, which laid the whole 
country into an extenfive fcene of defolation. Henry, from baffling 
his enemies in France, flew over to oppofe thofe in England; but 
his long diffention with Becket fill was remembered againit him, and 
it was his interelt to perfuade the clergy, as well as the people, that 
he was no way acceffary to his murder. All the world now began to 
think the dead prelate a faint; and if we confider the ignorance of 
the times, perhaps Henry himfelf thought fo too, He had fome 
time before taken proper precautions to exculpate himfelf to the 
pope, and given him the mott folemn promifes to perform whatever 
penances the church fhould infli@. He had engaged the Chriftmas 
following to take the crofs; and, if the pope infiited on it, to ferve 
three years againit the infidels, either in Spain or Palefline; and 
promifed not to flop appeals to the holy fee. Thefe conceflions 
feemed to fatisfy the court of Rome for that time; but they were, 
neverthelefs, every day putting Henry in mind of his promife, and 
demanded thofe humiliations for his offences, to the faint, that could 
alone reconcile himto the church. He now therefore, found it the 
moft proper conjuncture to obey, and, knowing the influence of fuper- 
{tition over the minds of the people, and perhaps apprehenfive that 
a part of his troubles arofe from the difpleafure of Heaven, he refolved 
to do penance at the thrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, for that 
was the name given to Becket upon his canonization. As foon as 
he came within fight of the church of Canterbury, alighting from his 
horfe, he walked barefoot towards the town, protirated himielf before 
the fhrine of the faint, remained in fafting and prayer a whole day, 
watched all night the holy relicks, madea grant of fifty ‘pounds a-year 
to the convent, for a conitant fupply of tapers to illuminate the 
fhrine ; and, not fatisfied with thefe fubmiffions, he afflembled a chap- 
ter of monks, difrobed before them, put a fcourge of difcipline into 
each of their hands, and prefented his bare fhoulders to their inflic- 
tion. Next day he received abfolution ; and departing for London, 
received the agreeable news of a victory over the Scots, obtained on 
the very day of his abfolution, 

* Having thus made his peace with the church, and brought over 
the minds of the people, he fought upon furer grounds ; every victory 
he obtained was imputed to the favour of the reconciled faint,and every 
fuccefs thus tended to afcertain the growing confidence of his party. 
The victory which was gained over the Scots was fignal and deciiive. 
William, their king, after having committed the moft horrible de- 
predations upon the northern frontiers, had thought proper to re- 
treat ypon the advance of an Englith army, commanded by Ralph 
de Glanville, the famous Englifh lawyer. As he had fixed his fation 
at Alnwick, he thought himfelf perfeSly fecure, from the remotenefs 
of the enemy, againft any attack. In this however he was deceived ; 
for Glanville, informed of his firuation, made an hafly and fatigue- 
ing march to the place of his encampment, and approached it very 
nearly during the obfcurity of a mili. The Scotch, who continued 
in: perfect fecurity, were furprized in the morning to find themfelves 
attacked by the enemy, which they thought at fuch a diftance ; and 
their king venturing with a finall body of an hundred horfe to oppofe 
the affailants, was quickly furrounded and taken prifoner. His 
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"oops hearing of his difatter, fled on all fides with the utmoft pre- 
cipitation, and made the beft of their way to their own country. 

‘ From that time Henry’s affairs began to wear a better afpect ; 
the barons who had revolted, or were preparirg for a revolt, made 
inftant fubmiffion, they delivered up their caftles to the viétor, and 
England in a few weeks was reftored to perfect tranquillity. Young 
Henry, who was ready to embark with a large army, to fecond the 
efforts of the Englith infurgents, finding all difturbances quieted at 
home, abandoned all thoughts of the expedition. Lewis attempted 
in vain to befiege Rouen, which Henry haftened over to fuccoar. 
A ceffation of arms and a conference was once more agreed upon by 
the two monarchs. Henry granted his fons much lefs advantageous 
terms than they formerly refufed to accept: the moft material, were 
fome penfions for their fupport, fome caftles for their refidence, and 
an indemnity to all their adherents, ‘Thus England once more 
emerged from the numerous calamities that threatened to overwhelm 
jt, and the king was now left at free liberty to make various provifions 
for the glory, the happinefs, and the fecurity of his people. 

* His firft care was to make his prifoner, the king of Scots, undergo 
a proper punifhment for his unmerited and ungenerous attack: 
‘That prince was content to fign a treaty, by which he was compelled 
to do homage to Henry for his dominions in Scotland. It was 
agreed, that his barons and bifhops alfo fhould do the fame; and 
that the fortreffes of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, Roxborough, 
and Jedborough, fhould be delivered into the hands of the conqueror 
till the articles were performed. This treaty was punétually and 
riporoufly executed ; the king, barons, and prelates of Scotland did 
homage to Henry in the cathedral of York; fo that he might now be 
confidered as the monarch of the whole ifland, the mountainous parts 
of Wales only excepted. 

‘ His domeftic regulations were as wife as his political conduct was 
fplendid. He enacted fevere penalties againft robbery, murder, 
falfe coining, and burning of houfes; ordaining that thefe crimes 
thould be punifhed by the amputation of the right-hand and right- 
foot. The ordeal trial by water, though it ftill fubfifted, was yet fo 
far weakened, as that if a perfon who came off in this fcrutiny were 
legally convicted by creditable teftimony, he fhould neverthelefs 
futfer banifhment. He partitioned out the kingdom into four divi- 
jions; and appointed itinerant juftices to go their refpective circuits 
to try caufes, to reftrain the cruelties of the barons, and to protect 
the jower ranks of the people in fecurity. He renewed the trial by 
juries, which, by the barbarous method of camp-fight, was almott 
grown obfolete. He demolifhed all the new-ereéted caftles that had 
been builtin the times of anarchy and general confufion; and, to 
tecure the kingdom more effectually againft any threatened invafion, 
he eftablifhed a well-armed militia, which, with proper accoutre- 
ments, fpecified in the att, were to defend the realm upon any 
emergency.’ 

In the tafk of abridging the hiftory of England, our Author 
has ftarted with very humble competitors, But we cannot 
juftly remark, to his praife, that he has left them behind him 
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Art. VI. The! Farmer’s Kalendar; or, a Monthly Direfory for ail 
Sorts of Country Bufinefs: Containing plain Inftrudtions for perform- 
ing the Work of various Kinds of Farms in every Seafon of the Yoar : 
RefpeGing particularly the buying, feeding, and felling live Stock ; the 
avhole Culture of Arable Crops; the Management of Graffes; the aee- 
nomical Condudt of the Farm, Se. By an Expsarencend Farmer. 
8vo. 5s. Robinfon and Roberts. 


He who prefents the public with experiments, or (in fome- 
what a more modeft ftyle) experience, without communi- 
cating his name and place of abode, cannot reafonably expect 
attention and credit. 

A Farmer’s Kalendar feems to us one of thofe many in- 
ftruments which are neediefs to an old and judicious hufband- 
man, and dangerous to the young and injudicious. 

The firft 14 pages of this book are fpent in title and con- 
tents, The next 16 are filed, fhall we fay, or thinly /pread, 
with flimfy excufes for publifhing a Kalendar, and fhewing a 
farmer how to keep an account of difburfements and receipts. 
This introduction ends, however, with a clear profit of 1731. 
10s. per annum from a farm of about 100 acres. And how 
can the Reader be fo ungrateful as to deny our experienced Fars 
mer, or his bookfellers, what clear profit they can make out of 
5s. for inftruétion how to gain yearly fuch a confiderable fum ! 

To make a Kalendar a /afe inftrument, continual attention 
to the difference of weather and climate is neceflary. Our Far- 
mer is indeed fo honeft as frequently to admonifh his young 
pupil never to go with his plough to the field when the weather 
juits not. But he fays not one word (fo far as we remem-~ 
ber, after an attentive perufal of the whole) about differences 
of climate : fo that the fame dire€tions are given to the northern 
and fouthern farmers. One inftance we muft mark. In De- 
cember, he tells his pupil, that his ews begin to lamb: though 
within a day’s ride of London the farmers prudently take care 
that they do not lamb till Apri/. 

There is a difpute in fome parts of the kingdom, Whether 
it is advifeable to feed down turnips in the field where they grow, 
or draw them, Our Farmer thinks that they fhould be eaten 
only on lands which are perfeé?ly dry. In confequence of which 
reftriction, we apprehend, the greateft advantage of a crop of 
turnips, as preparative to barley, is loft. He adviles to take 
cows with calf from fraw only a fortnight before they calve, 
and affirms that there is no ufe of hay forthem. The young 
farmer, who is his pupil, will foon find, by the bad milking of 
his cows, and weaknefs of their calves, that the dams fhould 
never have come into the ftraw-yards ; not to mention the dan- 
ger from the pufhing of other beafts, to which, in fuch a crowd, 
they are liable, 
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In plafhing an hedge, and ditching, he advifes to throw the 
earth from the ditch on to the bank, and then to plath the 
But prudence will diétate juft the contrary, viz. to 
fi the plafhing of the hedge firft, and then to throw the earth 
(in cafes where it is proper) on to the bank ; for thus it will 
ftand, but in the other cafe it will tumble into the ditch while 
the work of plafhing is performed. He advifes to water meadows 
where water ¢annot be brought on it, &c. We doubt not he 
means can. But we mutt chink that he chufes a ftrange time 
for this work, viz. February inftead of April or May. We ap- 
prehend that his pupil will hardly find watering in February as 
effectual as any other manuring, as he promifes. 

He affures his pupil that he will find the advantage of fowing 
barley in March rather than in April, to be ceteris paribus fix 
bufhels per acre ; but he fhould add, when he has a king’s ran- 
fom, a peck of March duft ; and we can hardly afford a king’s ran- 
fom above once in a century. Speaking of the barley crops fpoiled 
by the luxuriancy of clover, and the common prudence of farmers 
to prevent this evil, by fowing the clover only before the roller, 
after the barley is up, he propofes, as a proper management ea/ily 
to remedy this evil, fuch a method as mult difcredit, except with 
ideots, all his other advice: wiz. as foon as the barley de- 
gins to ear, to mow ail for hay. ‘Thus would both the crops be 
deftroyed ; for the clover would be too light to pay expences, 
and the barley a mere nothing. 

We will not affirm abfolutely that it is better management to 
fow down clover with a fecond crop of white corn, than with 
the firft, after turnips or fallow ; but we mutt treat with con- 
tempt the farmer who pretends to dilate that, after a fallow 
and wheat, acropof oats muft be very trifling, fee p. 62. On 
the contrary, noble crops may be thus obtained ; and, as oats 
are a crop without which the farmer can feldom keep his teams, 
this is often good management. [ut the farmer who decides 
thus peremptorily, feems to forget that clover fown with oats 
brings a man back to the courfe which our Kalendarian thinks 
the fole profitable one. If a fallow, with manure, will not give | 
one crop of white corn after wheat, it gives nothing. 

Our Farmer recommends, for potatoes, a neat horfe-hoe, 
which turns no furrow, and only cuts the /urface of the ground. 
But we cannot conceive the benefit of fuch an horfe-hoe on this 
or fimilar occafions. Where rain, or the juices of manure, or 
any liquids are.to be communicated to the roots of corn or grafs, 
fuch an horfe-hoe as only cuts the furface may be very ufeful ; 
but as the turning up a new furface to the influences of the fun, 
air, &c. appears a-principal benefit of drilling, whatever in- 
ftrument turns no furrow, appears almoft entirely ufelefs. n 
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He exhorts his pupil to have horfekeepers for mere attendance 
on the teams. But we apprehend that if the young man have 
any prudence or common fenfe, he will make two objedions to this 
advice, viz. firft, that the expence of a team will be prodi- 
gioufly augmented ; and, according to him, it is already very high; 
for (in p. 12 of the introduction) he ftates the winter and {pring 
keeping at 10]. per head;—and, fecondly, the ploughmen, 
when willing to work a bad day’s work, will always have the 
horfekeepers to complain of. 

Our Farmer affures his pupil that one good acre of lucerne 
will keep five horfes from May-day to the end of Offober,. We 
have an high opinion of this plant; but fear that the enco- 
miums on it have been carried too far. Mr. Baldwin, in a 
piece lately publifhed and republifhed, has endeavoured to thew 
the world that he has exceeded the beft French and Jrif culti- 
vators of this admired plant in the drill culture, and yet that he 
can only keep. five horfes on an acre 21 days. But our expe- 
rienced Farmer promifes to keep them on it during fix whole 
fummer months; thatis, nearly g times as long ! 

Our Farmer tells us that rye is a moff paltry feed. and never 
pays expences. From many paflages we learn that he is a fouth- 
country man, we do not fay a farmer; for, probably he has 
farmed no where. But if he knew any thing of morthern farm- 
ing, he might know that rye is, when properly managed, an 
excellent crop, and frequently fuperior to wheat ; and that it af- 
fords an admirable {pring feed for fheep, nay, (if prudently ma- 
naged, without damage) with benefit to the crop. 

He informs his pupil that the turnip-cabbage will laft till the 
middle of May: but he fhould have added, ** when the winter 
is not fevere ;” for experience fhews, that a fevere one kills, that 
is, rots it long before May. 

He has mentioned rollers of 501. a-piece. ’Tis pity that he 
has not dignified his page with the names of thole medef gen- 
tlemen who trade for public good, in thefe cheap initru- 
ments. 

This fagacious Farmer pretends to ftate the difpute betwixt 
the different partifans for mowing, and reaping by fickle, a wheat 
crop. How unequal is he to the moderator/ip on this fubject ! 
He /fuppofes the crop weedy; and, from the dedu@ions on this 
fort of crop, concludes generally on crops of an oppofite kind. 
On his own premifes, however, his conclufions would not hold 
good for the particular fpecies of crops which he inftances. 

He pretends that an horfe-rake on barley ftubbles will work 
againft 20 men with dew-rakes. This is an horrib'e exaggera- 
tion! When the high price of his horfe-rakes (viz. four gui- 
ncas and an half) and the frequent ftops neceflarily made to un- 
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burthen the rake, and the neceffity of a man to drive an horfe, 
for a boy cannot well unburthen them, or the addition of a 
man for this work folely, are confidered, no prudent perfon 
will wonder that fo many farmers retain their dew-rakes. 

He tells us that lucerne has produced above 40]. an acre. 
Anonymous experimenters have no credit with rational people. 
What fays Mr. Baldwin? See fecond volume of Memoirs of 
Agriculture, Art. I. 

He advifes his pupil at once to reject a farm from which tithes 
are gathered ; and afferts, that no profit arifes from poor foils, 
though the rent be ever fo low. What extravagance! 

We need fay nothing on his direction to water meadows in 
December : nor need we comment on his affertion that good 
dry walls are but a temporary fence, and offord not fhelter; and 
therefore hedges, which are divefted of leaf during all winter, 
muft be raifed. His method of putting down the old ant-bills, 
(p- 367) is a wretched one. The plough affords the only ef- 
feétual cure. 

We will conclude with a few fbort obfervations on our Fare 
mer’s manner and matter. As to language, we do not expec 
that of writers on agriculture to be e/egant, nor even exad?: but 
we may reafonably expect that, like other people who profefs 
to inftruct, they fhould endeavour to be intelligible; and, to this 
end, that they fhould obferve the common rules of grammar in the 
language which they pretend to write: yet of the want of this, 
we Reviewers have often fufficient caufe to complain. We will 
give only one inftance (and it is a fhort one) of a deficiency 
of this kind in our Kalendarian: * You may manure moffy 
ground often, before you deftroy it; but the treading of the 
fheep at the fame time that the dung and urine are dropt, 
completely deftroys it.’ P. 354. Secondly, we have briefly no- 
ticed much exceptionable matter: £* Is all or moft of the reft 
fuch ?” it may be afked. By no means! There is, on the con- 
trary, much fenfe and knowledge of agricultural affairs in this 
Kalendar ; but then it is /lolen from others, and particularly 
from Mr. Young, whofe fields the Kalendarian has robbed without 
mercy, efpecially his Farmer's Guide, his Experiments, &c. and 
without acknowledgment of any kind. He once fpeaks of a 
kate Author, ‘Thirdly, he not only commits plagiarifms, but re- 
peats them: his mode of Kalendar affording him ample oppor- 
tunies for this impofition, under different months. To fell 
‘another man’s property, as though it were our own, is bad 
enough ; but to fel! it again and again, is execrable ! 
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Arr. VIR Medical Olfervations and Ingutrits. By a Society of Phys 
ficians in Londons Vol. 1V. 8vo: 55. Cadell 17715 

HE firft article in the fourth + volume of this valuable 

collection, contains a fingular hiftory * of a difeafed leg. 

A healthy girl of fix years, received a flight hurt on the outfide 
of the leg, a little below the knee. Ina few days a painful 
tumor began to form; and in fix months this tumor increafed 
to fuch a fize, and put on fuch appearances, that amputatian 
was judged neceflary. Soon after the operation the child died, 
and, on examining the difeafed limb, it appeafed, that there 
were. no bones, but a few bony /amel/@ interfperfed through the 
fubflance of the tumor; the tumor itfelf was like a f{punge, 
with its cells diftended with coagulated blood : the fubftance of 
the tibia and fibula was diffolved to within half an inch of the 
articulation at the knee, and to within an inch or two like- 
wife of the articulation of the ankle: and the whole appeared 
one confufed mafs of coagulated blood and mucus, without 
diftinGtion of bones, membranes, or mufcles. 

Article II. Experiments relative to the Analyfis and Virtues of Selrzer 
Water. Ry Richard Brocklefby, M.D, Fellow of the Real So- 
ciety, and of the Callege of Phyficians of London: 

From Dr. Brocklefby's experiments he draws the following 
soiclufions with refpect to the ingredients with which the Selt~ 
ger water is impregnated : 

‘ By the refult, fays he, of the foregoing experiments, doth it not feem 

robable, that Seltzer mineral water contains, befide the mere ele- 
mentary water, a very {mall quantity of calcarious earth, and a much 
greater portion of a native minerat a/éc/?, together with fome acid 
retained a while within the water, but which either etaporates into 
the open air, or elfe is combined with the mineral a/éali ? And is it 
not farther probable, that the ative virtues of Seltzer water depend 
more on this elaftic matter or fixed air, which it contains in fuch 
uncommon abundance beyond other minetal waters, than on any 
combination of its faline and earthy contents, which indeed were 
found in fuch fmall quantities, that I cannot deem them capable of 
any material fervice, and yet, from experience, I am fatished this 
water is exceedingly beneficial ?” 

Thefe waters ate recommended as particularly ufeful towards 
the end, as well as often in other ftages, of feveral acute and 
fome chronic difeafes. 

We have three hiftories in which they were fuccefsful.—The 
firft was in the cafe of a lady, who was much reduced by con- 
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fumptive complaints, accompanied with heétic and calcarioug 
concretions in the — the fecond cafe, they were given 
towards the end of a long continued fever, attended with re- 


peated crops of the miliary eruption.—In the laft cafe, there 
was a lingering obftinate feverifhnefs, accompafied with fome 
fingular appearances. 

Art. III. Remarks on the Hydrocephalus internus, dy John Fother. 


gill, M.D. F.R.S. : 

This paper contains fome accurate obfervations on the inter- 
nal hydrocephalus, and is written chiefly with a view to point 
out the characters by which it may be diftinguifhed from other 
difeafes, and particularly from the worm-ca/es.—We muft refer 
our Readers to the article itfelf as well worth their perufal. 

Art. IV. An Account of a Rupture of the Bladder from a Suppreffion 
of Urine in a pregnant Woman, by Mr. Hey, Surgeon at Leeds. 

The rupture of the bladder moft probably happened during 
the labour, and the patient lived till the ninth day after the 
delivery. On diffetion, fourteen pints of urine were found in 
the cavity of the abdomen, and an aperture in the fuperior part 
of the bladder, large enough to admit a finger. 

Art. V. Of the Cure of the Sciatica, dy John Fothergill, ©. D. 

The methed of curing this very painful and obftinate difeafe, 
which is here recommended from experience, is to give calomel 
in fuch fall dofes as either not at all to affe&t the mouth, or 
but very flightly; and to mitigate the pains by an anodyne 
compofed of the tin@tura thebaica and the antimonial wine, in 
a draught every night. 

‘ [have feldom, fays Dr. Fothergill, met with a genuine /ciatica 
but has yielded to this procefs in the {pace of a few weeks, and has 
as feidom returned. 

« My inducement.to make trial of this method at firft was, that 
this kind of pains are deep feated in the moft flefhy parts of the hu- 
man body, and to which it is extremely difficult to convey the effi- 
cacy of any medicine entire, either given internally, or applied 
without. 

‘ Chat mercurials, of all the medicines we are acquainted with, 
moft certainly pervade the inmoft recefies of the mufcular and tendi- 
nous patts, and remove difeafes which we know have in them their 
refidence. 

‘ ‘That, till thefe could take effect, it was neceflary to mitigate 
the pain; forall painful diforders increafe in proportion to the ir- 
ritation attending them.’ 

Arts VI. Odjferwations on the Hydrocephalus intertus, dy W. Wat- 
fon, M.D. FL R.S. 

We have here the hiftory of a cafe which confirms the ob- 
fervations of the late ingenious Dr. Whytt ; but we meet with 
nothing which throws any new light upon the fubject. 


3. s. 
« Art 





’ 
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Art. VII. 4 Cafe of the Locked Jaw, and Opifthonotos; te which 
are added, fome Remarks on the Uje of the Cicuta, by William 
Farr, M.D. Phyfician to the Royal Hofpital at Plymouth. 

‘This patient took more than five drachms of apiium in three 
weeks, and with fuccefs, There was no ftupor, neither was 
the head at all affected through the whole of the difeafe. 

Art. VII. 4 Hemiplegia, attended with uncommon Circumflances: 

Communicated by a Member of the Society. 

The fingular circumftances which occurred in this cafe were 
the following: that the patient, who furvived the ftroke near 
five years, could eat very freely, and efpecially of animal food, 
during this time; that there were no /enfible evacuations propor- 
tioned to her manner of living ; that for twelve days before her 
death fhe took nothing either folid or fluid; that during this 
time fhe was perfeétly in her fenfes, and nevet exprefied the 
Jeaft degree of hunger or thirft; but that Her breath, &c. &c. 
became intolerably offenfive before death. 


Art. IX. Of the Ue of Tapping. wd o ra by John Fothergill, 


* Ihave endeavoured, fays Dr. Fothergill, to prevail upon fuch 
patients labouring under this difeafe as have requeited my affiftance, 
to fubmit to it as early as poflible, after I found that the quantity of 
water was fuch as could not be removed by medicines, without doing 
great violence to the conftitution. There are feveral perfons now 
living, whom I prevailed on early to fubmit to this operation. 
When I found the ufual diuretics had no effeét, and the more active 
me did as much prejudice by weakening the whole frame; 

ringing on thirft, lofs of appetite, debility, and fever, as they did 
fervice by the evacuation they produced; I defifted from medicine, 
allowed them to drink as much as thirft required; and, when the 
filu€tuation was fo evident as to render the operation fafe, it was per- 
formed. In one cafe, one operation alone fucceeded: for, by diure- 
tics and corroborants, proper diet and fuitable exercife, the urine 
paffed the kidneys freely, and the patient recovered perfelly. This 
was an evident a/cites, and came on foon after a lying-in ; apparently 
from the power of abforption being weakened beyond a fpeedy reco- 
very, and the exhalant veffels being relaxed immoderately ; the ba- 
lance was deftroyed and a vaft quantity of water was collected in a_ 
fhorter time than I ever faw. All the wifera feeme to be found, 
and none of the ufual caufes of dropfies from intemperance had pre- 
ceded. Had we perfevered with ftrong purgatives or diuretics much 
longer, the tone of the abforbent veffels would perhaps have been {fo 
far weakened, as to have rendered tapping; or any other means in- 
effectual. 

* Another cafe was, in a fingle woman of about thirty-five years of 
age ; the difeafe fucceeded a tedious lingering fever attended with 
great thirft ; and very large quantities of thin liquors had been poured 
dewn without difcretion. 

‘ Apprehending the diftemper proceeded from the diminifhed 
power of the abforbing vefiels, the redundancy of fluid, the general 
G gz debility 
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debility of the whole frame; very few medicines, except cordials, 
were given, till fhe was full enough to be tapped. ‘This was happily 
rformed ; but fhe jon filled again. The operation was repeated, 
he medicines ordered for her now began to take effect. The urine 
was increafed, her ftrength returned, aud hhe left the towa perfeftly 
recovered. 

‘ If we confider that this operation is far from being one of the 
moft painful, and that, if the fluétuation is fufficiently evident, and 
the belly moderavely tenfe, it is one of the fafeft, it feems to me, 
that we have nothing to fear, either in refpe& to ourfelves or our 
patients, if we recommend it as éarly as poflible. 

‘ If | am called to a patient tending to a dropfy, the belly. begin- 
ning to hill, the urine paffing in fmall quantities, and high-coloured, 
the appetite falling and thirft increafing, with the lofs of fleth in the 
upper parts of the body ; I have recourfe to fuch diuretics, purga- 
tives, and corroborants intermixed, as the ftate of the cafe and the 
nature of its caufes indicate. The preparations of pgnilies the neu- 
tral and alkaline falts, the serebinthinate balfams, aftord many efli< 
cacious compofitions. The purgatives are known to every one. If, 
by a reafonable perfeverance in this courfe, no confiderable benefit. 
accrues ; if the vifeera do not evidently appear to. be obftructed and 
unfit for the tuture-purpofes of life; if the complaints have not been 
brought on by a long habitual train of intemperance, and from 
which there feems little hope of reclaiming the patient; if the 
ftreogth and time of life are not altogether againft us; 1 deiift from 
medicine, except of the cordial reftorative kind ; and let the difeafe 
proceed till the operation becomes fafely practicable; when this is 
done, by the moderate ufe of the warmer diuretics, chalybeates and 
bitters, alfo the preparations of fquills in dofes below that point at 
which the ftomach would be affected, I endeayour to prevent them 
from filling again. 

‘ If we recolle& what happens in the cure of feveral incyfted 
dropfies, we fhall find the opinion here advanced confirmed. Divers 
of thefe ave cured by puncture; fometimes once only, fometimes the 
operation is neceflarily repeated. You will remember many cafes, 
J doubt not, of the dropfies of the sefis or tunica vaginalis particu- 
Jarly. I can recolleé& feveral within my own knowledge; fome 
that have required but once tapping, others repeatedly, and yet at 
laft have remained perfectly sonal 

To this paper are added fome ufeful obfervations on a new 
method of fearification in anafarcous fwellings of the legs and 
thighs. 

~ Art. X. On painful Conftipation Srom indurated Feeces *, 

Paintul and frequent motions to ftool, accompanied with li« 
quid evacuations, as in a diarrhoea, often proceed from the irri- 
tation of indurated foeces, — 


. 





* Communicated by a gentleman who pleads the privilege offered 


in the preface to the firft volume of thefe Medical papers, of temain- 
mg, if a writer pleafes, concealed, 


* Whea_ 





. «When this is the cafe, fays the fenfible Author of this paper, 


the patient complains of excruciating forcing pains about the anus ; 
but remitting, Some thin excrement is diicharged, and the pain 
abates. A freth fpafmodic effort follows, and with the like fuccefs, 
it is a kind of fpontaneous fpafm of all the parts in, or connected 
immediately with the pe/vis, for the exclafion of this irritating fub- 
ftance. Should fach atthin difcharge, atrended with pain, lead any 
one to fuppofe it a diarrhea, and, in confequence of fuch a fuppo- 
fition, treat it with aftringents and opiates, it is evident that greater 
mifchief would enfue.’ 

The difeafe is not to be cured but by removing the irritating 
caufe, either by the finger or fome other convenient means. 

Thefe painful motions are eafily @ftinguifhed from a tenef- 
mus; for they are previous to the difcharge, the tene/mus always 
Succeeds it, 

Art. XI. An Account of the Putrid Meafles, as they were obferved at 

London in 1763 and 1768, dy William Watfoa, M.D. F.R.S. 

This fpecies of meafles is defcribed by Morton and Huxham, 
Morton calls them the morbilli maligni, or malignant meafles ; 
and Huxham, the morbilli eptdemici, or epidemie meafles ; to dif. 
taguifh them from the common of benign meafles. 

The epidemic, which is here defcribed, was more fata! in 
the year 1763 than in'1768. 

‘Dr. Watfon, at the end of this paper, makes fome obfer- 
vations on the fmall-pox, when they fucceed the meafles, and 
fays;—I am convinced that the fmall-pox, occurring in any 
way foon after the meafles, efpecially the more malignant, are 
dangerous. 
Art. X11, Obfervations on the Bilious Fever ufual in Voyages to the 

Eait Indies, dy James, Badenoch, M. D. 

The pernicious effects of the night air upon the conftitutions 
of the Europeans, unfeafoned to the torrid zone, who fleep in 
woods, or in the neighbourhood of marfhes, have been infilted 
on by feveral medical writers, and are confirmed by our Author, 
With refpect to the cure, it is obferved, that if the pulfe and 
ftrength fail, and there are other fymptoms of impending dan- 
ger, the bark is to be immediately given, without waiting for a 
clear remiffion. 

‘* Dering the rage of the Joanna * fever, fays our Author; I began the 
eure with evacuants, &c. in expectation of procuring 2 plain remif- 
fion or “intermiflion: but | found mvielf much deceived; tor it af- 
fumed the appearance of a continual, with now anc then violent 
exacerbations, under which feveral funk. Fearing this might be the 
fate of the greateit part of thofe at the fame time ill of this fever, I, 
without further delay, gave between thirty and forty patients in the 
different ftages of that fever, one drachm of the pulw. cort. perwy. in 


__ * 





* Joanna, an ifland in the Oriental Ocean, not far from Mada- 


Year. 
&* G g 3 wine, 
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wipe, or in wine and water; and this to be taken hourly.—Several 
were, at the time of adminiftering this remedy, feemingly within’ a 
few hours of their end, with the pulfe funk, and an almoft univerfal 
coldnefs of the body, who yet, after a few dofes of the bark, were 
much better, and, by continuing it for a day or two, recovered.’ 
Art. XIIL. dn Account of a new Method of amputating the Leg a little 
above the Ankle Foint, with a Defcription of a Machine particularly 
adapted to the Stump, by Mr. Charles White, Surgeon to the Man- 
chefter Infirmary. 

This paper has already appeared in a volume of Caj/es in 
Surgery, publifhed by our ingenious Author, and noticed in our 
Review for March laft, page 218. 

Art. XIV. 4 Bubonocele, attended with uncommon Circumftances 3 


avith Remarks on the Ufe of Carrot Poultice. By Mr. Henry Gibfon, 
Surgeon at Newcaftle upon“Tyne. 


This cafe of an inguinal hernia, is an extraordinary one, 
With refpe& to the carrot-poultice, though it is a very fim- 
ple, yet it promifes to be a powerful and ufeful applica- 
tion; and we think Mr. Gibfon is fully authorized, from his 
own experience, when he recommends it, in all ill-{melling 
ulcers with large furfaces, whether venereal, fcarbutic, fcro- 
phulous, or cancerous. He does not fay that it will cure an 
ulcerated cancer, but that it will relieve the pain, and very 
fpeedily and effetually take away the offenfive {mell. : 
Art. XV. Experiments on the Cerumen or Ear wax, in order to dif- 

cover the beft Method of difflving it, when caufing Deafnefs, by Dr. 

i Haygarth, at Cheffer. . 

‘rom thefe experiments it appears, that water is the moft 
powerful folvent of the ear-wax ; and that the warmer it is ap- 
plied, the more effectual, provided it is not fo warm as to in- 
jure the ear. 

If larger fyringes, fays Dr. Haygarth, were made ufe of, a 
little more forcibly applied, and longer perfevered in, the fuc-: 
cefs of the operation would probably be more eyident. 

Art. XVI. Odfervations on the Hemoptoé, and upon riding on Horfea 


back for the Cure of a Phthifis ; 4y Thomas Dickfon, M. D, Phy 
fician to tke London Ho/pital. . 


The virtues of nitre, given in fmall dofes, and frequently 


repeated, are here very highly extolled, and confidered as /pe- 
tik in the hemoptoé. 


Art. XVII. Some Remarks on the Bills of Mortality in London, with 
an Account of alate Attempt to eftablifo an annual Bill for this Na- 


tion. Anonymous. 

‘The intent of this paper is to point out the. advantages 
which would arife, from obliging not only the parifhes within 
the bills of mortality, but all the parifhes in England, to keep 
exact regifters of BIRTHS, BURIALS, and MARRIAGES, inftead 
ef chriftenings and burials only, as the bills at prefent are. 


£ Arte 
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Art. XVIII. Cafe of a fatal Ileus, by M. Garththore, M.D. Com- 
municated by Richard Huck, M. D. F.R.S. Phyfician to St. Tho- 
mas’s Ho/pital. 

This ileus was produced by a membranous cord, which was 
formed into a noofe, and included a doubling of about two 
inches of the lower end of the é/eon.—There are four cafes of 
the ileus, occafioned by the fame caufe, related in the third 
and fourth volumes of the Memoirs of the French Academy of 
Surgery.—Were there any fymptoms by which we could diitin- 
guith when this was the caufe, the operation of ga/lrotomy might 
be performed with probability of fuccefs. 

[To be concluded in our next.} 





Art. VII. Philofophical Tranfadions, Vol. ux. For the Year 1770. 
4to. 158. fewed. Davies. 1771. 
MATHEMATICS and MecHanics. 

Art. 24. Direétions for making a Machine for finding the Roots of 
Equations univerfally, with the Manner of ufing it. By the 
Rev. Mr. Rowning. 

E are informed, in the introduétion to this paper, that 

the circumftance which gave rife to it, was the peryfal 
of adifcourfe in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy at Peterf- 
burgh, tom. vii. by the learned John Andrew de Segner ; con- 
taining an univerfal method of difcovering the roots of equa- 
tions. | This Author’s method confifts in finding feveral ordi- 
nates of a parabolic curve, fuch, that its abfciflas being taken 
equal to any aflumed values of the unknown quantity in the 
equation, the ordinates correfponding to thofe abfciflas fhould 
be equal to the values of all the terms in the equation (when 
brought to one fide,) that is, in other words, in finding feveral 
ordinates of a parabolic curve defined by the equation propofed. 

In fuch acafe, it is well known, that, if a curve be drawn 

through the extremities of the faid ordinates, the points upon 

the axis, where the curve fhall cut it, will neceflarily give the 
feveral values of the real roots of the equation; and the feveral 
peints, where the curve fhall approach. the bafe, but return 
without reaching it, will fhew the impofible roots. This learned 
author exprefles his wifhes, that fome method might be thought 
of, whereby fuch curves might in all cafes be defcribed by /ocal 
motion, but he confidered this as a tafk too difficult to attempt. 

Mr. Rowning however was convinced by this hint, that the 

thing was poflible, and therefore determined to make a trial. 

He foon found, that, if‘rulers were properly centered and fo 

combined together, that they fhould always continue reprefen- 

tatives of the feveral right lines, by which the above-mentioned 
ordinates were difcovered, upon moving the firft, a point or 
pencil, fo fixed as to be carried along perpendicularly by the 
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interfection of the firft and Jaft rulers, would defcribe the re- 
quired curye, Jet the number of dimenfions in the equation be 
what it will; only the greater that number, the greater muft be 
the number of the rulers made ufe of. ‘The Author has aCually 
conftruéted a machine for this purpofe, which, he thinks, may 
not improperly be called an Univerjal Conftrucior of Equations, 
though in its prefent form it extends only to equations of two 
dimenfions. We have here a particular defcription of this in- 

ftrument, together with the manner of rectifying it for ufe; a 

drawing of it is likewife annexed, for want of which any ab- 

ftr f the Author’s defcription muft be unintelligible to our 
readews. “The original machine is prefented to the fociety for 
the infpection of thofe, who may be defirous of having fuch made. 

We fhall only add, that all sairument: of this complicated 

nature appear better in theory than they prove in practice. What 

they fave in labour is generally loft in accuracy. 

Art. 24. Objervations on the proper WMetbod of calculating the 
Values of KReverfions depending on Survivorfhips: By Richard 
Price, D. D. F.R. S. : 

The defign of thefle obfervations is.to point out a particular 
error, into which there is danger of falling in finding the values 
of fuch reverfions as depend on furvivorfhips ; and the ingenious 
Author, for the fake of perfpicuity, propofes the following cafe. 
“ 4, aged 40, expects to come to the pofieflion of an eftate, 
fhould "he furvive 2, aged likewife 40. In thefe circum- 
ftances, he offers, in order to raife a prefent fum, to give 
fecurity for 401. per ann. out of thé eftate at his death, pros 
vided he fhould get into pofleffion; that is, provided he 
fhould furvive B, What is the fum that ought now to be 
advanced to him in confideration of fuch fecurity, reckoning 
compound intereft at 4 per cent ?” 

Mr. de Moivre in prob. 17 and 20 of his Treatife on Annui- 
tics, propofes the following folution. Find firft the prefent fum 
A fhould receive for the reverfion of 401. per ann. for ever after 
his death, fuppofing it not dependent on his furviving B.—The 
prefent value of fuch a reverfion is the yalue of the life fub- 
tracted from the perpetuity. The value of the life, taken from 
Mr. de Moivre’s tables, is 13.2 years purchafe, This fub- 
tracted from 25, the perpetuity, leaves 11.8, the value of the 
fuppofed eflate after the life of 7; which i therefore is 
in money 4721. But (as M. de Moivre obferves) the lender 
having a chance to lofe his money, a compenfation ought to 
be made to him for the rifk he runs, which is founded on the 
poflibility that a man of the age of 40 may not furvive another 
perfon of the fame age. ‘This chance is an equal chance; and 
therefore half the preceding fum, or 2361. is the fum which 
fhould be advanced now on the expectation mentioned. 

This 
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This folution is fo plaufible (fays the Author) that moft per- 
fons will be ready to pronounce it right. The authority of fo 
great a matter of thefe fubjects as Mr. de Moivre has a tendency 
to miflead even thofe, who are particularly fkilled in thefe cal- 
culations ; and it is therefore the more neceflary to guard againft 
deception. ‘Ihe fallacy of the above ‘folution is here evinced by 
applying it to the following fimilar queftion. ‘* 4, aged 40, 
offers to give fecurity for 401. per ann. to be entered upon at 
his death, provided it fhould happen before the death of B, 
aged likewife 40. What fum fhould now be advanced to 
him for fuch a reverfion, intereft being reckoned at 4 per 
cent?” The anfwer to this queftion obtained by Mr. de 
Moivre’s rule will be the fame with the former; but it is evi- 
dent that the value of a reverfion to be received when a perfon 
of a given age dies, cannot be the fame, whether the condition 
of obtaining it is, that he fhall die defore, or that he fhall die 
after another perfon; that is, whether it is provided that a pur- 
chafer, if he fucceeds, fhall get into pofleffion fooner or later. 
In the latter cafe the reverfion muft undoubtedly be of lefs value 
than in the former. The Author refolves both thefe queftions 
into two general queftions of the fame kind; and, with refpec& 
to the fir//, he fhews, that the value of the Longe? of the two 
lives, (or, the value of the two joint lives fubtracted from the 
fum of the values of the two fingle lives,) fhould have been 
fubtracted from the perpetuity. But in the /atter cafe, the value 
of their joint continuance ought to have been fubtracted from 
the fame perpetuity. ‘I’he true value, therefore, of the former 
reverfion is 168.41. and of the latter 3031. ; fo that the error 
is in the one cafe above a fifth, and in the other above a 
third of the true value. In all cafes where three equal lives are 
taken, theerrors will be much greater. 

Mr. Simpfon’s method for finding the values of reverfions 
depending on furvivorfhips, propofed in the 28th and following 
problems of his Treatife on the Doctrine of Annuities and Re- 
verfions, is exat only when the lives are equal; but it gives 
refults that are too far from the truth, when there is any confi- 
derable inequality between the lives. ine 

The Author has fubjoined a ftri€&t demonftration of the above 
folution ; and he concludes his paper with a general rule for 
making aflurances on the furvivorfhip of one life beyond another, 


for a term of years only. Let the age of 7 be 7 years; that of 


B, 30; the term of years, 143 and the given fum affured, rool. 
Let the rate of intereft be 3 per cent.; and the table of obferva- 
tions that of Mr. Simpfon, in his Seleét Exercifes, p. 254. 
Let a and } reprefent the numbers in the table of obfervations 
alive at the ages of 4 and RB, divided by the’quotient arifing 
from dividing the fum of the differences in the table from thefe 
ages refpectively for the given number of years, by the faid 

| | number, 
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number. ** Find (by problem 23, in M. de Moivre’s Treatife 
on Annuities, 4th edition) the value of an annuity on the life 
of B, for 14 years. To this value, add the quotient arifing from 
dividing by 2 4, the value of an annuity certain for 14 years, 
taken out of M. de Moivre’s tables in the treatife juft men- 
tioned, or out of table iii. in Mr. Simpfon’s Seleé&t Exercifes ; 
and the fum multiplied by the quotient arifing from dividing 
the given fum aflured, or 1001. by a, will be the required 
value.” 

‘The fum of the differences or decrements in the table for 
414 years from 7 years of age, is 73; which divided by 14 gives 
5.2. Thenumber alive at 7 is 4303; and this, divided by 5.2, 
gives 82.6 for the value of a. In like manner the value of 4 
may be found to be 41.7. The value of an annuity for 14 
years on a life of 30, is 9.5. Ihe value of an annuity certain 
for 14 years is 11.296, which divided by 2 8 or 83.4, gives 
©.13; and this added to g.5, and the fum multiplied by {2.$ 

ives 11.06, or 11]. 13s. forthe value in prefent payment of 
100]. afiured to a perfon 30 years of age, and payable to him 
at the death of a child 7 years of age, provided that fhould 
happen before his own death in 14 years.’ 

In the fame way may be determined, what fum ought to be 
paid on any furvivorfhip, within a given term of years, of one 
life beyond another, in confideration of any given fums now 
advanced ; as in the following example : 

“s A perfon aged 30, having in expectation an eflate which 
is to came to him, provided he furvives a minor aged 7, before 
he comes of age, wants in thefe circumftances to raife 10001. 
What reverfion, depending on fuch a furvivorfhip, is a proper 
equivalent for this fum now advanced, intereft being reckoned 
at 3 per cent. and the probabilities of life being fuppofed the fame 
‘with thofe in the London table of obfervations?” * Anfwer. 
Jt appears from what has been juft determined, that for 
111. 13s. now advanced, the proper equivalent in thefe cir- 
cumftances is 100]. to be paid, in cafe the fuppofed furvivorfhip 
ihould take place. By the rule of proportion, therefore, it 
will appear, that for 1000]. the proper equivalent is 85761.’ 

The fubje& of this paper is more largely difcuffed in the Aue 
thor’s Olfervations on reverfionary Payments, c.* to which he has 
added the neceflary tables for making the above calculations. 
Ait. XXXVI. Some new Theorems for computing the Areas of 

certain curve Lines. By Mr. John Landen, F. R. S. ° 

The Author here propofes a concife and expeditious method 
of determining the areas of particular curves. The theorems, 
which the learned Editor of Mr. Cote’s Harmonia Menfurarum 
has given for this purpofe, and thofe, which feveral other 
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writers have fince made ufe of, are much more complicated than 
might be wifhed, and are obtained by refolving the expreffion 
for the ordinate, into others of a more fimple form: whereas 
upon Mr. Landen’s principles this labour is unneceflary, and 
the whole areas of the curves here fpecified (when finite) are 
computed with admirable facility. The three theorems con- 
tained in this article are inveftigated according to the new 
method of comparing curvilineal areas, inferted inthe Phil. Tranf 

for 1768. 

Art. XLII. 4 Letter to fames Weft, Efg; Prefident of the Royal 
Society, containing the Invefligations of twenty Cafes of compound 
Jaterefi. By J. Robertfon, Lid. B.S. 

It is well known by all who are acquainted with the fub- 


ject of compound intereft, that it was more fully confidered 


by the late William Jones, Efq; F. R.S. than by any other 
writer. He caufed to be engraved, on a copper-plate, more 
cafes in intereft than had been exhibed before his time; and 
the theorems for thefe cafes were inferted by Mr. Jones him- 
felf, without their inveftigations, in the quarto edition of 
logarithms, publifhed by Gardiner; they were likewife = 
lifhed by Mr. Dodfon, with examples to illuftrate the ufe of | 

eatenaset tables. ‘This article contains the inveftigatioa 
of thefe theorems, and will be acceptable to all who have any 
tafte for fuch fubjects, 


ASTRONOMY. 


Many of the articles in this clafs relate to the tranfit of Ve- 
nus in 1769 ; and, as this is afubject which has been before our 
readers for feveral years paft, we fhall only feleét fuch remarks 
or conclufions, as have not been already noticed. Addr. Dunn, 
in art. 9, gives a particular account of feveral phenomena, 
which attended the late tranfits, and made it difficult to deter- 
mine the exact moment of circular conta&t ; 7 after defcribing 
many of thefe, he obferves, ** that at 75 29° 38” he faw the 
planet as it were held to the fun’s limb by a ligament formed 
of many black cones, whofe bafis ftood on the limb of Venus, 
and their vertexes pointing to the limb of the fun. ‘Thefe 
cones put on various pofitions, and as Venus advanced, they 
alternately contracted themfelves towards the limb of Venus, 
and expanded themfelves towards the fun’s limb, performing 
their undulations always regularly and in the fame time, as the 
planet advanced on the difc, till 73 29° 48” apparenttime. At 
the end of this interval, the agitation or fermentation was ex- 
ceeding violent, for the whole limb of Venus would fometimes 
librate towards the limb of the fun, and fometimes the limb of 
the fun would turn convex in yielding towards Venus ; but 
che thread of light was not yet formed.”— I carefully exa- 
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mined the fides of thofe black cones connected with the limb of 
the fun, and faw the fiflures or fpaces between them to be filled 
with a fteady illumination, of the colour of twilight, compared 
with the light of the fun; and whilft I was fteadily attending 
to thefe circumftances, I faw the pure and genuine light of the 
tun break in between fome of thofe fiffures like ftreaks of light- 
ning, which made the partial light become, in two or three 
feconds of time, of the fame colour as the light of the fun, yet 
{till the undulating ligament though reduced was not broken.” 

This partial light Mr. Dunn afcribes to rays fcattered by 
refraction and refection through that part of the planet’s at- 
mofphere where the contact was to happen ; and the well-de- 
fined ftreaks of light following it, he takes to have been the fun 
beams pafling between mountains on the furface of Venus’s 
globe. To this paper the Author has annexed feveral drawings 
of the appearances in the tranfit of 1761, and alfo of the like 
appearances in the tranfit of 1769. 

Article 29. gives an account of an occultation of the ftar 
Tauri by the moon, obferved at Leicefer, by the Rev Mr. 
Ludlam. 

Articles 30 and 47 relate to the effect of the aberration of 
light on the phafes of the tranfit of Venus. As they treat of the 
fame fubjects, we connect them together. Mr. Winthrop, the 
Hollifian profeflor of mathematics and natural philofophy at 
Cambridge, New England, ina letter to Dr. Franklin, obferves, 
‘That Mr. Blifs and Mr. Horntby, in their calculations, fuppofe 
the phafes of the tranfit of Venus to beaccelerated by the aber- 
ration of light, which amounts to 55° of time. According to 
his own idea of aberration, he apprehends the tranfit would be 
retarded by it. In order to have his miftake rectified, if the 
hint he gives fhould prrove fuch, he familiarly illuftrates, by 
the help of a diagram, the feveral fteps whereby he was led 
jnto it. Dr. Price, to whofe confideration this paper was 
referred, makes no doubt of the truth of the ingenious 
Author’s obfervation. He concurs with him in opinion, that 
the effeét of the aberration of Venus is to retard, and not ta 
accelerate the phafes of a tranfit; and this retardation is 554”, 
fince this is nearly the time, which Venus, during a tranfit, 
takes to move over 3.7. He further obferves, that this is by 
no means the whole retardation of a tranfit occafioned by 
aberration. ‘There is (fays he) a retardation arifing from the 
aberration of the fun, as well as from that of Venus. The 
aberration of the fun, it is well known, leffens its longitude 
about 20” ; and-the aberration of Venus increafes its longitude 
at the time of a tranfit 37.7. Venus, therefore, and the fun, at 
the inftant of the true beginning of a tranfit, muft be f-parated 
from gone another by aberration 23”.7; and fince Venus then 
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moves nearly at the rate of 4’ in an hour, it will move over 
23°.7 in§ 55°. And confequently, from the inftant of the 
real beginning of a tranfit, 5° 55” mutt elapfe before it can be- 
gin apparently. Should it be objected, that the fun’s aberration 
ought not to bereckoned, becaufe the folar tables give his apparent 
places or longitude with the aberration included ; it is anfwered, 
that the retardation here mentioned is properly the time that 
the calculated phafes of a tranfit of Venus will precede the ap- 
parent phafes, fuppofing the tables, from which the calculation 
is made, to give the ¢rue places of the fun. If they give the 
apparent places of the fun, this retardation, inftead of being lef- 
fened, will be confiderably increafed. ‘“I’his ts evident, if it be 
confidered, that the geocentric places of the planets are de- 
duced from their heliocentric, cn the fuppofition that the earth 
is exactly oppofite to the fun in the ecliptic ; but this fuppofition 


is juft only when the fun’s true place is taken. The earth is, 


in reality, always about 20° more forward in its orbit than the 
point oppofite to the fun’s apparent place; and hence it will 
happen, that in calculating atranfit of Venus from tables which 
give the fun’s apparent places, a greater difference will arife be- 
tween the calculated and the obferved times than if the tables 
had given the fun’s true places. The ingenious Author further 
explains the reafon of this difference by a, figure; and plainly 
fhews, that at the time of a conjunétion calculated from the 
apparent places of the fun, Venus will be obferved at a diftance 
from the fun equal to an angle of 72”.2, fuppofing its diftance 
from the earth to be 277, and from the fun 723. “To which if 


we add 3°.7, the proper aberration of Venus at the time of a. 


tranfit, we fhall have 75”.g for the whole vifible dii!ance of 
Venus from the fun’s center at the calculated moment of a 
conjunction, over which it will move in 1g minutes of time. 
And this, confequently, will be the retardation of the phafes of 
atranfitof Venus occafioned by aberration, on the fuppofition, 
that in calculating, the fun’s apparent, and not his true place is 
taken. : 

In order to eftimate this retardation exaCly, allowance mutt 
be made for the inclination of the orbit of Venus to the eclip- 
tic; and the aberration of the fun together with the propor- 
tion of Venus’s diftance from the earth to her diftance from the 
fun muft be taken as they really are at the time of a trantit. 
Thus, at the time of the laft tranfit of Venus, fuppofing light 
to come from the fun to the earth in 8.2, the abberration of 
the fun was19”.8. The diftance of Venus from the earth was 
to its diftance from the fun as 290 to 726, and thercfore the 
retardation 18’ 16”. 

Thefe obfervations are new as well as important; and fog 
this reafon, the above abftract will be peculiarly acceptable to 
Our readers, 
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Art. XXXII. Extra? ofa Letter from Mr. MALuet of Ges 
neva to Dr. Bevis, F. R.S. 


This paper contains fundry mifcellaneous obfervations made 
in the north, and printed in the commentaries of the academ 
of Peterfburgh. The latitude of Ponoi, where the Author was 
ftationed to obferve the tranfit, was determined a feveral me- 
ridian altitudes of the fun and ftars to be 67°. 4. 30°; and by 
the fun’s eclipfe of June 4th, the difference of meridians be- 


‘tween Paris and Ponoi was found 389.51’ eaft. With refpec& 


to the tranfit of Venus he jbierves, that, afluming the nearefk 
diftance of the centers of Venus and the fun, as fea from the 
center of the earth 10° 27%, the moment of conjunction was 
12 46’ 214” apparent time, and the geocentric latitude of Ve- 
nus for that moment 10° 33°: g; but if the neareft diftance of 
the centers be fuppofed 5” lefs, the latitude becomes fo much 
Jefs, and the moment of conjunétion 1 28” later. Mr. Mallet 

made alfo a great number of obfervations for determining the 
force of gravity, and the length of the fimple pendulum (wing. 
ing feconds. ‘The pendul um he ufed made 98740 ofcillations 
at Para in 24 hours of mean time, and at Paris 98891 in the 
fame time. At Peterfburgh the number of ofcillations was 
98941; at Ponoi 98946. “Whence it follows, that the fimple 
pendulum, which beats feconds at Peterfburgh, will be 441,02 
lines (Paris meafure); that is, 3%% line longer than the pen- 
dulum which beats feconds at Paris : and the pendulum at Ponoi 
will be 441,22 lincs, that is, 3°s5 line longer than that at Paris. 
As the excefs therefore of the Paris pendulum above that at the 
equator has been determined 3.50 line; we fhall find, admit- 
ting the principle of Newton and Huygens, that the increafe of 
gravity follows the ratio of the fquare of the fine of latitude in 
approaching the pole, the excefs of the Peterfburgh pendulum 
above thatat the equator 1.98 Jines, inftead ef 1.95 which is 
the refult of experiments ; and 2.24 lin. for the excefs of the 
Ponoi pendulum inftead of 2.15 lin. Whence the Author 
fuggefts, thatthe increments of gravity follow a ratio fomewhat 
greater than that of the fquares of the fines of latitude, which 
is confirmed by other experiments. “Ivhe declination of the 
magnetic needle at Ponoi was found 1° 20° eaft; and the in- 
clination, determined both vid Dr. D- Bernouilli’s machine and 
Mr. Euler’ s a", in 1769, 76°.3 at Ponoi ; at gee 
lat. 59° 55° > long. » 93°55 2 and at Kola lat. 68°. 
Jong. 49°.45'5 77°. - ‘i appears further from the Te 
gical obfervations made in Lapland, that the mean height of the 
barometer for four months was 27 inches 6% lin, 


Art. 39 contains aflronomical obfervations made in Iveland 


by Mr. Charles Mafon. 
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Art. 40 is a letter from M. Pingré to the Rev. Mr. Mafke- 


lyne, giving an account of obfervations at Fort Royal in Mars 
tinico, and Cape Francis in the ifland of St. Domingo. 

Art. 41 contains obfervations of immerfions and emerfons 
of Jupiter’s firft fatellite, made at Funchal in Madeira by the 
late Dr. Heberden, from Dec. 26, 1763 to July 5, 1768. The 
next article gives an account of the tranfit of Mercury ob-« 
ferved in Pennfylvania, Nov. 9, 1769. 

Articles 49 and 50 furnifh the obfervations of the laft tranfit 
of Venus made in California; the folar paralax is ftated in the 
firit of thefe papers at 8”*, and the fun’s diftance greater than 
it was fuppofed to be7;, or nearly 6,685,000 leagues; but 
without the correfponding obfervations, the problem cannot be 
completely folved. R.-g 


~ 


[To be continued.] 





Art. IX. The Hiffory of the Art of Horfemanfoip. By Richard Beren~ 
ger, Efg; Gentleman of the Horfe to his Majefty. 4to. 2 Vols. 
21. 2s. Boards. Davies, &c. 1771. 


HIS elegant work is divided into two capital parts, hap 
T pily anfwering its divifion into volumes. . 

The firft volume contains an hiftory of the art of horfeman- 
fhip, from the earlieft accounts that are to be collected of it from 
hiftory, and hiftorical monuments ; together with a detail of 
the qualities of horfes of different countries, both in ancient 
and modern times. To thefe curious particulars are added, a 
tranflation of Xenophon’s Treatife of Horfemanfhip ; a piece that 
will gratify every intelligent lover of the art: with a D:fértas 
tion on the Ancient Charict ; the Exercife of it in the Race, and the 
Application of it to real Service in Var; for which contribution 
Mr. Berenger is indebted to Governor Pownall. 

The fecond volume contains the principles of the art of 
horfemanfhip, and a differtation on the merits of the various 
kinds of bits. 

In Mr. Berenger’s inquiry into the horfemanfhip of the an- 
cients, he fhews great reading ; and appears to have been inde- 
fatigable in collecting whatever was to be found in ancient 
hiftorians and poets, refpefting the noble animal which is the 
object of his enquiries. 

In his account of the qualities of horfes of the prefent time, 
our Author begins with thofe of Arabia; thus defcribing both 
them and their riders: 

* Among thefe 4rabia ftands moft eminently diftinguified for the 
excellence of its horfes, and the addrefs of its inhabirants in riding 
them. Hiftorians and travellers unite in the praifes of both; yet 2 
perion of knowledge in the art, will, neverthelefs, be fomewhat = 
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haps embarraffed in forming his opinion, and think it neceflary to 
have a fuller and clearer evidence, before he will decree the palm to 
them. Happy indeed would it be for the 4rts, if Artifs only were 
its Fudges, and people meddled with nothing but fuch things as they 
are qualified to underftand : but, unfortunately for the prefent fub- 
jects, among numbers of others, it is not fo: unfortunately for us, 
none of the writers who have touched upon it, have gone far enough 
into it, fo as‘-to open and explain many particulars, with that ac- 
curacy and fullnefs, which alone can enable us to judge of the real 
inerit of thefe famous riders, and horfes; for the accounts given of 
them are fo loofe and imperfeét, that it is as difficult for a real judge 
to form any precife opinion concerning it, as it would be for a Few- 
eller to know what to think, if a common Sai/or were to give an ac- 
count of the Diamonds which he had feen in the mines of India or 
Brazil; the luftre, the hardnefs, and other particulars, which folely 
iconftitute their merit, are unknown to him; and the jeweller would 
probably be in danger of being mifled, if he fhould truft to the ig- 
norance of fuch a reporter. 

‘ Hence the random accounts of Arabian horfemanfhip, fo much 
boafted and extolled, but related too /uperficially to enable us to form 
any clear ‘judgment, or know by what means they teach and drefs 
their horfes to perform the feats afcribed to them,’ or what their no- 
tions and principles of riding are ; no writer or traveller that I could 
ever confult, being an horfeman, and none but an horfeman can 


| give a clear and fatisfaftory account of Hor/amanfbip; it 1s to be 


ufpected, therefore, from this want of /awful evidences, that in the 
feats of Arabian horfemanfhip fo much boafted by writers and tra- 
vellers, more is to be afcribed to the aétivity and powers of the 
horfes, than to the knowledge and judgment of she riders ; who yet 
are confeffedly very bold and dexterous in the faddle; but who, by 
working upon falfe rules, or perhaps without any, never.attain that 
Brace, exactnefs, and certainty, which the principles of the drt, if 

nown, would infure to them; principles which have their founda- 
tion in nature, and are juftified by truth and experience.’ 

Here however Mr. B. appears to prefume too far in decrying 
the merit of the Arabian horfemen, as, by his own confeflion, 
he only wants evidence and information, owing to the deficient 
knowledge of our travellers: this deficiency then is all on our 
part, and we. may as well prefume,.on the other fide, that 4 
nation, fo long famous for their horfes, for their attention to 
them, and for the extraordinary feats they perform with them, 
are not without principles fuficient to produce and fupport the 
reputation they have acquired. We may farther fuppofe, and 
juitice feems to demand it, that if they do not derive their rules 
immediately from the European manege, they are at leaft dic- 
tated by the nature of their beafts, by the climate they live in, 
by the foil they tread, and fuited to what themfelves require of 
their horfes. Thefe local circumftances may perhaps account, 
in great part, for what our Author fays farther refpecling them ; 
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* They are reported to have their ftirrups remarkably fhort, which 
obliges the rider to fit upon his faddle, as if he was in an eafy chair: 
their bridles * are fo powerful, as to endanger the breaking of the 
horfe’s jaw, if he fhould refit; the hand being as rough and fevere, 
asthe bridles are cruel, and both co-operating to bruiie and tear the 
mouth, and in the end to render it callous and dead: itis a great 
feat of horfemanfhip with them to ftop flort; this they efie& by mere 
violence and ftrength, and as they never previoufly make the mouths, 
nor fuppie the joints of their hories, the rudenefs of the /op fo fhocks 
the whole frame, as frequently to fpoil and ruin the haunches and 
other parts. The horfe-fhoes ufed by them are large, very heavy, 
and of a circular form, refembling in tha ipe that fort of fhoe, called 
by us the Bar-fooct. ‘The province of Sinan is at prefent eminent 
for its race of horfes, of which fome are near fixteen hands is height, 
and very mufcular and ftrcng; while the breed of the < awandering 
Arabs, {eldom exceed the meaiure of fourteen and two inches, pro- 
bably for the want of more generous nourifhment than they can find 
in their migrations and unfeitled condition. ‘The Arabians feel no 
reluctance to part with their horfes in fale, they being a commodity 
which they breed for that purpofe, and the Imaum rashes a revenue 
from the duty of horfes which are fent cut of the country, the tax 
being about ten pounds ferling paid for each horfe. 

‘The grofs and ignorant ftate in which thefe people live, their 
bigotted attachment to their own cufioms ard manners, their little 
intercourfe with the more polifhed parts of the globe, and their man- 
ner of fitting on horfeback (which, though futicient for their pur- 
pofes, yet does not fpeak them to be acquainted with the ¢rue feat, 
and is aukward and clumfy) feem all to incline us to believe, that 
this fufpicion is not groundlefs. Nevertheleis, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that without thefe advantages, the rats and their horfes 
deferve the greateft commendaticns ; but the latter feem to be entitled 
to the /arger fhare, while we cannot but lament, that people who 
have fuch noble and fine-toned /a//ruments, thould underitand Mufe 
no better. 

‘ Thefe horfes, by the unanimous allowance of ail who have feen 
them, are reckoned the moft beautiful of their kind, larger and more 
furnifhed than thofe of Barbary, and of the jutteft proportions ; ; but 
as very few have been brought into Europe, it is not potlible to {peak 
of them colleGively, with that juitice and accuracy, which would decid 
their character. ‘There is fcarcely an drad, how indigent and mean 
foever, who is not poffeffed of fome. ‘Tirey ufvally prefer (like the 
ancient Scythians) to ride Mares, experience having seiasiniall them, 
that they endure fatigue better, and refift the calls of hunger and 
thirft longer than horfes, not being fo inclined to vice, but gentle 
and willing, nor fo fubje&t to neigh as the males. They are fo 





* They are known in Europe by the name of ‘lurkith bits. 

+ In a hot climate, and on a loofe fandy foil, the foot may require 
an extraordinary fecurity againft being inflamed, and the hoof againft 
being ground away. Ignorant as the Arabs may be, they mult have 
fome reafon for what appears to us fo prepoflerous, and fo ill calcu- 
lated for fpeed. 
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accultomed to be together in great numbers, that their owners ven- 
ture to truit them whole days by themfelves, and are under no ap- 
prehenfion of mifchief, from their biting or kicking one another. 

‘The drads fell fuch of their horfes as they do not like to keep for 
Stailions, and are more {crupuloufly exact in preferving their Pedigrees, 
even for ages back; fo that they know, with the utmott certainty, 
their parentage, alliances, and genealogy; diftinguifhing each fa- 
mily, or breed, by different appellations or epithets, and dividing 
the whole kind into three claifes. 

‘The firft is called Nod/e, being the pureft and moft ancient, with- 
out ever having received any {tain or mixture, on the fide of the fires 
or dams. 

‘ Thefecond clafs is compofed of horfes, whofe race, though ancient, 
has been mixed and croffed with Plebe‘an blood, either on the male 
or female fide, which, neverthelefs, is deemed sob/e, but mifallied, 

‘The third, and laft divifion, 1s made up of the common and ordi- 
nary horfes, which are fold at a low price, while thofe of the firit 
and fecond clafs (among the latter of which fome are to be found 
equal to thofe of the firlt) command exceflive {ums of money, when 
jought in purchafe. 

‘Jt.is a rule with the Arabs never to Jet a capital mare be covered 
but by a ftallion of equal quality. Each breeder acquires a perfect 
knowledge of their own and neighbours’ horfes, and of each particular 
relative tothem; and their names, mark, colour, exploits, and age. 
When an Arab has not an approved ftallion of his own, he hires 
one for a certain fum of his neighbours; Wtnefes are called to be 
prefent at the confummation, who give a folemn certificate of the 
performance, figned and fealed in the prefence of the £mir, or fome 
other magiftrate. In the initrument of atteftation, the names of the 
horie and mare are mentioned, and their pedigrees fet forth, When 
the mare drops her foal, witneffes are called again, who fign a freth 
certificate, touching the birth of the foal, in which they detcribe 
each particular, and record the day of the birth. ‘Uhefe vouchers 
amp a great value upon the animal, and, like the deeds of anellate, 
are given with it, when fold, or otherwife called in quettion. 

‘The loweit-priced mares of the firft clafs, are worth five hundred 
French crowns; many of them will bring a thouland, and fome even 
four, five, or fix thoufand livres. As the Arabs have no houfes, but 
live in tents, thefe tents ferve at the fame time for flables for their 
horfes. and homes for themfelves. Mares, foals, the maiter, and 
his wife and children, /ay together pell-mell, and receive the thel- 
ter ct the fame roof; which 

Et pecus et dominum communi elauderct umbr’. Juv. 


In the fame cavern, undiftinguifh’d, flceps 
The humble owner, and the flocks he keeps, 


‘ The young children will ay upon the neck, fide, or crawl be- 
tween the legs of the mare and foal, without receiving the leatt hurt ; 
and itis even afferted, that thefe animals are cautious how they 
move, leit they fhould incommode thefe little ones, by whom they will 
permit every playful liberty to be taxen. Their matters treat them 
with the utmoft fondnefs, and perfect good-will and harmony fubfits 
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between them; they are extremely nice in the care of them, and 
endeavour to engage them to perform what they require by the 
gentleft means, feldom chufing to urge them beyond the walk, 
which is their ufual pace ; but if they have occafion to give the fpur, 
the animal no fooner feels its fide touched by the toe of the Stirrup, 
which 1s pointed and fharp, fo as to anfwer the intention of a f{pur, 
but it {fprings forward at once with incredible force, runs with amaz- 
ing rapidity, and leaps over whatever obftructs its way, with the 
lightnefs and vigour of a ftag; yet is fo gentle and attentive to the 
rider, and fo well taught, that if he fhouid happen to fall, it will 
ftop at once, though running at the top of its fpeed. ‘The Arabian 
hories generally are of a middling fize, neat and clean in their fhape 
and limbs, and ofa thin and flenderfigure. ‘Their keepers feed and 
curry them morning and night with great exaftnefs, never fuffering 
the leait ftain to remain upon them, frequently wafhing their legs, 
manes, and tails, which latter they encourage to flow at full length, 
and comb but feldom, for fear of breaking or pulling out the hairs. 
They never feed thém in the day, but allow them to drink two or three 
times, referving their meal till fun-fet, when they difpenfe to each 
horfe about half a bufhel of barley, well fifted and cleaned, and put 
in a fack, which they tie upon their heads, where they leave it till 
morning, that they may take due time to eat their allowance. About 
March, when the grafs is {trong and plentiful, they foil them, and 
devote this feafon likewife to the work of procreation; obferving always 
to throw cold water upon the mare, the moment the ftallion defcends 
from her back. This cufiom is obferved by us, and other European 
nations, being probably borrowed of the Arabians, as well as that of 
keeping the pedigrees, and recording the victories of our race-horfes, 
When the fpring is paft, the horfes are taken from the paftures, and 
kept for the reit of the year without grafs or hay, and folely upon 
barley, with a certain portion of ftraw. When the colts are about 
a year and fix months old, the Arabs theer the hair of their tails, to 
make them grow thicker and flronger. 

‘ They begin to ride the colts at the age of two years, or two and 
an half at moft, rigidly obferving never to touch them before this 

eriod, and always keeping thole horles which they ride, faddled 
and bridled, and waiting at the doors of their tents the whole 
day. 

‘ The moft ancient and nobleft breeds of this country, are faid to 
be fprung from the wild horfes of the Dyert, of which, many ages 
ago, a ftud was compofed, which increafed the breed, and peopled 
Atia and Africa with thefe noble animals. Thefe horfes are fo fleet 
as tooutrun the Offrich; and the Arabs of the Defert, as well as the 
people of Lydia, rear a great number, and devore them folely to the 
chace, never uling them in combat, or upon journtes, feeding them 
with grafs, and when that fails, fupporting them with dates and 
camels milk, which contributes to make them attive and vigorous, 
without inclining them to grow fat. 

* From thefe accounts it 13 to be concluded, that the Arabian horfes 
are, and have been, from all] time, efteemed to be the firit and beit of 
their kind ; and that it is originally from them, that the nobleft breeds 
of kurope, Alia, and Africa proceed, being immediately or remotely 
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defcended from Barbs, defcenced from Arabians, whofe climate is, 
pirhaps, the molt favourable and beit adapted to the nature of horfes 
of any hitherto known, fince, without going elfewhere, in fearch of 
horfes to crofs and mend their breed, the Arabians keep it religioufly 
pure from a!l foreign mixture, and truft folely to their own ftock, which 
affords them a finer, and more generous race, than they could procure 
by any alliances with other horfes. So that if the climate fhould 
not initfelf be the mott friendly and congenial of all others to the 
nature of horfes, yet the inhabitants feem to make it fo, by their nice 
and judicious care, and by never permitting an horfe or mare to come 
together, unlefs of equal rank, beauty, and merits By this exatt- 
nels, {crupuloufly obferved for ages, they have raifed and refined the 
fpecies, and led it up to a pitch of perfection, beyond what mere 
nature perhaps could have attained, though affifted by the advantages 
of a better country.’ 
[To be concluded in another Article.) WN, 





Art. X. The Hiflory and Antiquities of the Conventual and Cathedral 
Church of Ely: from the Foundation of the Monaftery, 4. D. 673, 
to the Year 177). Illuftrated with Copper-plates. By James Ben- 
tham, M. A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, Rector of 
Feltwell St. Nicholas, Norfolk, andlate Minor Canon ofEly. to. 
RoyalPaper. 11. 11s. Od. fewed. Cambridge printed, and fold 
by Bathurit in London. 1771. 


O thofe who are fond of the ftudy of ecclefiaftical anti- 
quities, the publication betore us will be highly accept- 
able. It exhibits, with minute precifion, the hiftory of the 
Church of Ely in five tucceflive periods. The firft commences 
with the foundation of a church and monaftery at Ely by Ethel- 
dieda, Queen of the Northumbrians, and defcribes the ftate of 
it under feveral Abbeiigs, till it was deftroyed by the Danes in 
870. In the fecond, we have the condition of this church, 
while it continued in the poffeffion of the fecular clergy ; in the 
third, the refounding of the monaftery for Monks, by King 
Edgar, with the government of it under the fucceeding Abbots ; 
in the fourth, the converfion of the abbey into a bifhoprick by 
Henry I. with the fucceffion of Bifhops to the diflolution of the 
monatftery under Henry VIII. The fifth and laft period con- 
tains the eftablifhment of a Dean and Prebendaries by that mo- 
narch, and extends to the preient year. 

In the courfe of this long detail, our Author appears to have 
examined, with much induftry and attention, every hiftorical 
monument and authority that could throw any light on_ his 
fubject. Bur, wth a zeal that is too common to antiquarians, 
he has frequently gi:en an importance and value, to trivial and 
unintereiting circuimitances ; and he feems to have thought, that 
he was doing feivice to mankind, while he was ranfacking the 
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refufe of libraries to collect the private and ufelefs occurrences, 
which the folly or the fraud of priefts has preferved, or invented, 
concerning faints and abbeffes. 

Amidft the fictions, however, and the ftrokes of fuperftition, 
with which his work abounds, there is yet to be found in it 
much curious information; and, if he has not always made 
the moft profitable ufe of the materials he has collected, they 
may chance, neverthelefs, in their prefent form, to prove highly 
ferviceable to future writers. 

That he might diverfify and enlarge his performance, he has 
prefixed to it a general and fuccin& account of the introduction 
and advancement of Chriftianity in this kingdom, previous to 
its fettlemfent among our Saxon anceftors ; at which zra his 
hiftory properly begins. Thefe reafons have alfo induced him 
to enguire into the origin and progrefs of Gothic architecture ; 
and his obfervations on this fubject, form, in our opinion, the 
motft valuable part of his work. 

The temporal jurifciction of the Bifhops of Ely was a matter 
of too much moment to be pafled over in filence ; but we mutt 
confefs, that we could not have expected our Hiftorian to have 
treated of it with fo much parade and oftentation. There is 
nothing more certain than that the dignified clergy arrogated, in 
former times, a royal and independent jurifdiction, They ap- 
pointed judges to try all caufes, whether civil or criminal. 
The inhabitants of their lands they confidcred as their fubjects, 
and gave laws to them. They made war by their own autho- 
rity. .They ftamped and iffued money within the bounds of 
their territories; and they performed every other act of princely 
power. But ts it to be mentiuned to the honour of the prieft- 
hood, that they neglected the cares and duties of religion, to add 
to the {plendor and dominion of their order, and that they em- 
ployed the influence derived to them from their office and cha- 
racter, to impofe on the common underttanding of men, and 
to violate their moft facred rights ? 

There is an appendix to this publication, which contains a 
variety of ancient charters, and other authentic writings ; to- 
gether with feveral critical difqyifitions, by the Author and his 
friends. Of thefe laft-mentioned papers it is fufficient to re- 
mark, that they difcover confiderable erudition, but they relate 
not to topics of general curiofity. “The plates, with which the 
work is embellifhed, are, many of them, elegant, ard feem to 
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Art. XI. Ccnclufion of the Farmer’s Tour threugh the Eaft of 
England. , 


N our lJaft month’s Review, we endeavoured to come to a 
right underflanding with our hafty Author, in regard to the 
doctrine of averages ; and we fhall now refume our abftraé& of 
fuch points of information as, in our apprehenfion, will be moft 
acceptable to our agricultural Readers, Accordingly we come 
next to what is faid with refpect to 
QuanTitry of SEED. 

And here we muft again praife Mr. Young’s candour * ; for 
he collects from thefe minutes, conclufions which feem rather 
contrary to the refults of his own Courfe of experimental Agri- 
culture. 























WHEAT. Bar LEY. Peas, | BEANS. 
Seed. Crop. | S. C. S. c. S. C. 
2 bufh. - 24b. | 2b. to 3 32b. | 24b.to3, 23 b. | 2b. to 3, 37b. 
2% 0rz- 23 1 3$to4- 33 3tO4 - 22 3t04 - 29 
23 or 3 - 22 44 tO 5 - 27 Above 4, 22 Above 4, 26 
3, 0r 7-2! | 











3 bufh. 
Mr. 


} Oats uncertain; but beft quantity from 2} bufh. to 3 





* We are glad of this opportunity of doing juftice to Mr. Y. and 
alfo to ourfelves, We declare that we never thought Mr. Y. either 
the founder or follower of any fyftem of agriculture; but; on the 
contrary, that he may fay jufily with Horace, | 

‘© Ouo me cunque ferat TEMPESTAS, deferor HOSPES.” 
I fail before the wind, where’er it blows. 


And, on this occafion, we muft for a moment remonftrate to Mr. Y. 
that he has permitted /guint-eyed Jealoufy to fuggeft to him, effec- 
tually, that we defigned, in the review of the Courfe of experimental 
griculture, to reprefent him unfavourably to the public, by ufing 
the word /y/temati/er, inftead of founder of a /yffem, in our account of 
his character of Mr. Mortimer, We avow that we meant only an in- 
nocent variation of ftyle. But Mr. Y. maintains that ‘ /yfematifer is 
a barbarous word.’ Is it fo indeed? It is direétly from the Greek ; 
and our Author may as well call critic a barbarous word: but we 
know who they are to whom the Greeks are barbarians; viz. the 
Goths and Vandals of every age! thefe enemies of all Mr. Y.’s virtz, 

+ Mr. Y. has decricd (in the preface to his Courfe of experimental 
Agriculture) the very ufeful and fkilful Mr. Bre, for an affertion 
that oats, worth 6]. per acre, may be produced on ground worth 
nothing while uncultivated. We judged this cenfure fevere and un- 
juit, and ventured, in our review of that article, to hint that fuch 
crops, on fuch land, might be obtained by paring and burning. In 
reply, Mr. Y. with aflurance afferts, that ‘ the man who could quote 
fuch management, cannot know his right hand from his left, in 
farming :’ and he maintains that, in order to get the work of paring 
and burning done early enough in fpring for fowing of oats, with 
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Mr. Y. obferves, that the fmall quantity of feed for wheat, 
barley, and oats, is partly owing to his including feveral 
places 

















reafonable expeGation of a great crop, it muit be performed in /r</?s 
and /uows. But we knowof no patent which Mr. Y_ has obtained 
to be believed, contrary to the common experience of mankind, and 
we therefore affert, that there is often, in fine {prings, opportunity 
of getting land, inno fmall quantity, pared and burned (efpecially 
with the help of furze faggots, &c.) carly enough in {pring to fow 
hafly oats, with juft expectation of a better crop than five or fix quar- 
ters per acre; fo that if Mr. Y. will not allow that oats fometimes, 
in Blythe’s days, fold for 20s. per quarter, yet his crop might amount 
to 61. per acre in value in different ways, viz. either by. the crops 
yielding more than fix quarters per acre, or by adding to the value 
of the oats themfelves that of their tlraw, frequently equivalent to 
an equal quantity of ordinary hay. But fince Mr. Y. is very pofi- 
tive, that no man who quotes the getting good crops of oats in.me- 
diately after paring and burning, caw know his right hand fiom his 
left in farming, we will mention one who has done this, and yet is 
in Mr. Y.’s efteem one of the beft farmersin England. This is no 
other than his dear felf, who (in Vol. Ill. p. 131. of this Eaitern 
Tour) informs us, that itis the cuflom, in a large tract of country, 
to pare and burn their foil, and that they tmmediately gain from it 
five quarters per acre of oats; and Mr. Y. muit know that in the 
North are many thoufands of acres, which, when pared and burned, 
and aided by lime, will give better crops of oats than thefe. 

On occafion of thefe ftriftures of Mr. Y. on good crops of oats, 
we are naturally called upon to examine his remarks on fome crops 
of rape. In the preface to his Courie of experimental Agriculture, 
he cenfures Beati as a conceited writer ; and cites a paflage from him, 
in which he prints the word caxzact in italics) A man mutt be a 
wretched judge of ftyle, indeed, who could apprehend that the 
Tourift intended not, by this diftinétion in printing, to centure 
Beati as a conceited writer. But Mr. Y. being by us admonithed 
of his undue feverity, now pretends that he meant a cenfure of 
the fat, not the exprefion. Yet, alas! the fatt admits nothing to 
be faid in defence of his cenfure, and he has fenfe enough not to at- 
tempt to fay any thing. Beati {peaks of crops of rape, which cauzot 
produce lefs than five quarters per acre. Tarmers, in the Fens, of- 
ten get twice the quantity. 

With how ill a grace does the man, who fhews himfelf to have fo 
bad a memory with regard to his own afiertions in this work, up- 
braid us with a fingle flip of memory, of no confequence to the 
fubject treated of! The candid Reader of the Month ly Review will 
not expect that we fhould always have at hand every vook inciden- 
tally mentioned. We well :eme embered, that a good lift of old agri- 
cultural writers was give nin the S/u/eum Rufticum many years ago, 
and given azonymeus, ‘The Author of this artucle read, with atten- 
tion and plea lure, although he td not review them, Mr. Hart’s 
Pays; and when we mentioned (in the review of Mr. Y.’s Courle 
ot Se Agriculture) that lit, we did not immeciately 1¢- 
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places where drilling and hoeing are ufed. But, we apprehend, 
that by this confufion the ufefulnefs of thefe tables is leflened, 
if not deftroyed. 

Dravucur. Horfes, or oxen, 3% plough an acre per diem. 
—N.B. The fame average asin the Northern Tour, But here 
furely Mr. Y. fhould obierve that the horfes, in moft parts of 
the North, are fmall, and probably not above two-thirds in 
weigit of draught to the great black breed in other countries. 

He makes 0; of horfes the average of this Tour for 100 
acres; whereas gi is the average for the Northern Tour. The 
confideration of the fize and ftreneth of the horfes in the two 
Tours fhould have great weight. 

Mr. Y. makes the average expence of an horfe, per annum, 
through this four, gl. 4s. But in two places the decline in 
value is included, and in one place it is meade fo enormous as 
to amount to 71]. which is the whole real value of a draught- 
horfe in feveral parts of the kingdom, and probably the haif in 
many morc, and a third part in almoft any. 

Befide, if any allowance is to be made for decline of value 
in fome places, an allowance for improvement of it fhould be 
made in many others; nay, in the fame places. a 

This we fay merely from a principle of equity, as we are, 
on the whole, ftrongly incli ined t to give the preference to oxen, 
for draught. 

Farmers at Rye reckon the expence of an horfe, per annum, 
rol. 15s. Od. of an ox 2]. 8s. 4d. nearly, as Mr. Y. ob- 
ferves, * four and a half to one.’ But it appears not that 
they make due allowance for the improvement or decline of 
either znima!. ‘This nice point wants to be fettled by experi- 
ments. However, the minutcs of this Tour feem to evince 
two important points, viz. firft, that oxen are greatly fuperior 
to horfes ; and, fecondly, that oxen in harnefs are fuperior to 
them in yokes. 

Mr. Y. afligns, as two powerful caufes of the unreafonable 
cifufe of oxen in draught, the high price of live ftock, and 
the abfurd cuftom of ufing great numbers of oxen, IO or 12, 
in one draught. “The former we cannot comprehend. 

SHEEP. Mr. Y. fhews, very clearly, we think, that in Dor- 
fetfhire, where they boaft of fcarce y any thing but fkill in 
fheep, this article is nearly a lofing one; fo much grafs land 
do they allot to their flock: and he. = them upon a very ra- 
tional improvement of their manageme 
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member that it had been given as Mr. Hart’s. Will any one Reader 
of fenfe and candour from ‘hence conclude, either that the Monthly 
Reviewers reviewed Mr. Hart’s Effays, without reading them, or 


even that we are unfair or incapable reviewers of Mr. Y.’s pro- 
ductions ? 
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We think, with our Author, that a proper breed and ma- 
nagement are of much more confequence to the fhepherd’s fuc- 
cefs, than tichnefs of land. 

The minutes of this Tour affign moft contradictory caufes 
of the rot. 

Mr. Y. fhews how, by purchafing of litter, the annual pro- 
fit of folding 100 fheep may be made 241. 7s. 6d. * 

The fuperiority of the fold of ews to that of wethers is much 
difputed in the courfe of this Tour; from the minutes of which 
it appears, that ews may fafely be folded during winter, and 
then their fold will’ exceed that of wethers, on account of 
urine. 

Cows. Mr. Y. reckons them, in general management, 
unprofitable to the farmer; and, in order to render them pros 
fitable, he propofes firlt, to keep them in winter, when dry, 
on ftraw ; and when in milk, on ftraw and turnips. We our- 

e'ves often wonder how farmers, woo depend chicfly on a 
ini, a make cows pay for their chargeable winter keeping 
on hay; but we fear they would find, by fummer’s milking, 
the imprudence of making ftraw fo principal a part of winter 
food. Experiments on this head are defirable. 

The fecond thing which Mr. Y. advifes is, to fave, for hogs 
in winter, in eifterns, all the wath of the dairy through fum- 
mer. Mr. Peters, the Author of /Vinter Riches, is in this, as 
in many other things, fo oppofite to Mr. Y. that he thinks 
the farmer may as well throw all his fummer wafh on the 
dunghill. 

Mr. Y. obferves, that in all probability the mongrel breed 
of cows (fuch as are in Suffolk) are much better for the pail 
than the fineft, which is twice as large. He apprehends that, 
by this change, half the expence of keeping may be faved. 
But then it fhould be confidered what lofs to the plough and 
the butcher might be hereby fuftained. The dairy fcheme feems 
to connect milking and breeding, on which latter feeding depends. 

Provisions. Mr Y. Serurts from the minutes of this 
Tour, that dread is at a pretty equal price through the whole 
kingdom, and alfo cheefe; but that butter, and butcher’s meat 
rife towards the capital. For thefe variations and equalities 
he aflizns obvious reafons, viz. that a good police commu- 
nicates corn pretty equally through the body of the realm, and 
alio cheefe; but thac butter and butcher’s meat cannot be fo 
ealily conveyed without confiderable charge; and yet, after all, 
the cafes of cheefe and butter are not very different. 

Lazour. From the fame fource, he fhews that the price 
of labour is nearly fuficient to maintain the induftrious, frugal, 
and temperate poor, comfortably, without parifh afliftance. 
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* A point very worthy of attention, 
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Poor Rates. Our Author fhews that thefe rates, as ma- 
naged under the prefent laws (except where houfes of induftry 
are erected) are by no means proportioned to the natural, 
real, honeft wants which they are defigned to relieve. He juttly 
inveighs againit. tea drinking twice a day by the poor who de- 
pend on parifh fupport; and he rightly afferts, that the raifing 
of the price of labour, which is already advanced one-fourth 
iu 18 years (as appears from the minutes of this Tour) will 
not relieve thofe who honeftly want relief. He very reafonably 
ditinguifhes himfelf from thofe who want true rational huma- 
Rity for the poor, and juftly ftigmatifes the indifcriminate de- 
claimers for the poor, as real enemies to the landed intereft. 

Manures. “The view which Mr. Y. gives us of this very 
important article in the Eaftern Tour is extremely ufeful. 
We mutt be particular in our review of it. 

Lime appears efficacious in almoft all foils, although leaft 
fo on thin loams, limeftones, and old paftures. It is very 
confiderable on poor fands, but moft powerful on peat land, 
patticularly in the Peak of Derbyfhire, where ftrong ftone-lime, 
to the amount of 360 bufhels eel to €00 of chalk-lime in 
Mr. Y.’s eftimation) is laid on one acre with amazing fuccels. 
Woat will the complete Farmer, whofe work we have very lately 
reviewed, fay to'this phenomenon, which we were well pre- 
pared to receive and believe? 

NMarze {including chalks) is very gocd on light loams and 
fancs; but beit on heavy lands. Like lime, it kills weeds, and 
it fertilizes. Evena third marling is found beneficial. We think, 
with this Aut hor, that its good effect greatly depends on quan- 
tity. In fome places it cofts from 7s. to gs. per waggon-load 
at the pit, and yet the farmers find it worth their while to 
bring it many miles, and lay on feven loads per acre, 

Crac. Of this exceilent but fcarce manure, 10 or 12 
loads are found, in Suffolk, to be equal to 60, 80, or even 
300 loads of marle! It lafis very long, and gives neceflary ad- 
hefion to fands, which it fertilizes. 

Cray. This manure lafts almoft 20 years, and is preferred 
even to marle, by thofe who experience both. 
~ $ba-Ouse, excellent when mixed with farm-yard dung. 

S£A-WeED, equally good, efpecially when rotted by being 
ufed as litter in the farm-yard. 

Bersvt Cray. Experiments of its real value are much 
wanting, as the prefent feem contradictory. 

_ Yown Manure mutt be excellent: but experiments how 
far it deferves to be brought, and at what price, are wanting. 

Aswes, from Paring and Burning, are a cheap manure, as an 
acre yields five or fix hundred bufhels for about 11. 

D> of Wood and Coal. Excellent for grafs lands. 
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D° of Peat, are fo good, that even the {mall quantity of 10 
bufhels has great effect. Mr. Y. advifes farmers to fearch for 
peat in their grounds. 

De of Soap-boilers, are ufeful, but only when applied in 
large quantities, as the falts are much wafhed away. 

Soot, good for both grafs lands and arable; but, in order 
to be lafting, fhould be Jaid on in large quantities. 

Matt-Dust. Ufeful, but in no great degree, 

Sat. Sufficient experiments of its ufefulnefs are wanting, 
as the prefent feem contradictory. The Irifh one in Mr, Peters’s 
Winter Riches feems very decifive, as far as one goes, for its ufe- 
fulnefs. 

Our Compost. As much of this manure as cofts 15s. 6d. 
exceeds 12 loads of rotten dung for a fingle crop, and does ho- 
nour to its ingenious preferiber, Dr. Hunter of York. 

O1L-CakeE is uniformly excellent. 

Bone Dust, Curier’s Bones, HARTsHORN SHAVINGS, 
TANNER’s BarRK, and TROTTERS, feem all trifles. 

W ooLLEN RaGs. We want experiments how far, and on 
what foils, they anfwer the coft. 

Buck WHeat. Excellent on ftrong Jand. We add, on 
almoft any land. | 

Dunc of Razeits*, Pouttry of all Kinds, and P1- 

| GEONS, 








* Mr. Y. (in the preface to his Courfe of experimental Agricul- 
ture) has given, on this fubject, a firiking fpecimen of his ju/fice 
and candour, and confirmed it in his Appendix to this Eaftern Tour. 
He there abufed Adam Speed for a project of railing zooo]. per an- 
hum, by rabbits in huiches; and went fo far as to affert, that it was 
fufficient to ruin azy man. We judged this cenfure too fevere, and 
therefore fuggefted fomewhat in mitigation of it. It was obvious 
that honeft Adam mutt propofe a confiderable part of his gains from 
the carcafes and fkins of his rabbits, but not fo obvious that he might 
hope for no inconfiderable part of it from their dung likewife. We 
therefore fuggefted to our Reader that this confideration fhould cer- 
tainly be taken into the account, if not of ab/olute gain by the 
{cheme, yet at leaft in abatement of lofs by it. And now what de- 
fence does the Touriit make on this topic? Truly he afferts, that 
‘ rabbit dung fells now, when manures are much dearer than in 
Speed’s time, only for 1s. 2d. per fack.” And what then? Does 
it follow hence that old Adam’s project muf? ruin even a man of Mr. 
Y.’s moderate fortune, after a lo{s of 1200]. by experiments, many 
of which he knew before-hand could not pofibly turn out other than 
unfuccefsful ? From the minutes of this Tour he informs us, firft, 
that the dung of rabbits is a very good manure; fecondly, that it 
can be got in coniiderable quantitics only from great cities ; thirdly, 
that wile farmers fetch it at no inconfiderable expence of price and 
Carriage ; and, fourthly, that fheep penned make a great quantity 
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7 
GEONS +, are very good, efpecially in fuch quantity as to create 
great fermentation, 

ManacGEMEnT of Manure. Mr. Y. feems, with juftice, 
‘to condemn the practice of that excellent farmer Mr. Bake- 
well, who keeps his farm-dung fo long as to be reduced ama- 
zingly in quantityt. He fixes on a criterion for keeping it till 
soscubical yards, or loads, can be afforded to an acre: but 
this appears to be a vague determination. 

ConFINEMENT of CaTTLe. He advifes, not only to con- 
fine all the cattle to the farm-yard, but to tie them up, as Mr, 
Bakewe!l does ; and a man mutt be a novice in farming wha 
knows not the expediency of this meafure; of which ftacking 
all hay, &c. at home is a neceflary part. 

We doubt not but our judicious and impartial Readers will 
approve the liberal praife we have beftowed on the Eaftern 
Tour, whofe Author, however, will be content with nothing 





of excellent manure of purchafed litter. From all which it follows 
that rabbits, fed in hutches by old women or children, on green 
crops {uited to them, and growing xear to or on the fields to be ma- 
nured, may make fo cheap a manure as to evince that Adam Speed’s 
project ceferves not the name of zox/enfe, which Mr. Y. liberally 
beftows on it, and that Mr. Y. need not fear the utter ruin of his 
fortune by trying Adam’s experiments 77 fall. To be more ferious: 
how utterly deftitute of candour muft the writer be, who wilfully 
mifreprefents the ‘ gaining of 20001. per annum by rabbits dung,’ 
and ‘ the rabbits dung contributing to fave the projector’s fortune, 
from utter ruin,’ as the fame thing! If this be ‘ agriculture de cabi- 
net,’ it is * agriculture de cabinet du Monf. Young.’ 

+ Mr. Y. (in the preface to his Courte of experimental Agriculture) 
cenfures the very ingenious Mr. bradley, for two opinions on the 
fubjects here referred to, viz. that the dung of pigeons and poultry 
fhould be di/uted with water, and fo uted; again, that manure fhould 
be kept till it turn to earth, Hereupon we obferved, that many fen- 
fible farmers were of Mr. Bradiey’s opinion on both fubjetts, al- 
though we perhaps inclined neither to one fide nor the other. On 
this occafion Mr. Y. exclaims, ‘ if the Reviewers had aay opinion 
would they not be more explicit?” We anfwer: the pains we toox 
in the review of Mr. Y.’s Courfe, &c. allowed us not to be fo parti- 
cular on many points as we fhou!d otherwife have been; and it was, 
and is, our real cpinion, that uxiver/a/ «flertions are frequently wrong 
on both fides, circumiftances deciding the cafe on this and many 
other fubjects. We think with Mr. Y. that on moft foils, and for 
moft crops, manures may prudently be ufed before they become 
earth: but for fome particular delicate crops they will be more pra- 
per when thus reduced. On foils which require warmth, the dung 
of pigeons, &c.. may be ufed properly in fpecie ; but on foils which 
are too hot, it is better when diluted. If Mr. Y. would learn to dif 
tinguifh in matters on which he rathly ventures univerfal affertions, 
he would probably often fave himfelf from cenfure and ridicule. 
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lefs than indifcriminate panegyric, due only to infallibility*. But 
we equally {corn to with-hold praife where due, or to beftow 
it where undeferved, 


* Here we clofe the account of the Eaftern Tours; and as it is in- 
confiftent with the plan of our work to enter into direct controverfy 
with the Author whom we are (by the nature of our engagements 
to the public) obliged to review, and fometimes to cen{ure, we 
fhould pafs over all the grofs and low abufe which, in the Appendix 
to this Tour, Mr. Y. has thought proper to beftow upon us; but, as 
he happens to miftake his real friends for enemies, in the Monthly 
Reviewers of his ‘* Courfe of experimental Agriculture,” we will, in 
the Aprenprx to the prefent volume of our Journal, prefume to re- 
monitrate a little (under the article of Corresponpence) with this 
‘< angry boy,” |j on fo extraordinary a fpecimen of his Politeze/s and 
Gratitude. . 

| See Kaffril, in the Aichymif?. = WV, 





Art. XII. Ox the Principles and Power of Hatnony, concluded. 
See lait Month’s Review. 


E concluded the preceding part of our account of this 

performance, by propofing an experiment relative to 
Huygens’s celebrated paflage t. Some circumftances which we 
need not fpecify, refpecting the accurate execution of it on one 
inftrument, prevent us at prefent from fpeaking decifively 
concerning the event of the trials which we have fince made, 
We fhall mention however another paflage, which may be more 
convenientiy performed, and which we have frequently tried, 
and can accordingly fpeak fomewhat more confidently with 
recard to the refule of it; in which two minor thirds are taken, 
in afcending, inftead of one in defcending, according to that 
experiment. It is as follows: 

Sounding E, on the fecond ftring of a violin, in perfect unifon 
with e, the open firft ftring, proceed to g above, the ftopping of 
which laft note is not to be trufted to the ear alone, but to be 
afcertained by hearing diftinGly and perfectly C, the third found 
to the minor third Eg. Defcend a fourth from g to D+, the 
place of which is fixed by hearing the third found G. Let the 
performer then afcend another minor third to f, directed by the 


— 





t See Mogthly Review, November, page 377. 

+ On founding the open third {tring D with the note thus obtained, 
the latter will already be found not to be a juit oftave to it, but 
fenfibly tharper. We forefee an objection that may be made to the 
inference which may be drawn from this circumftance, and therefore 
proceed further, to procure a note that may be compared with the 
note of the open firit tring £; the found with which the melody be- 
gins, and to which, as a fixed ftandard, the final note of the melody 
may be applied. 
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third found B ; and finally defcend a fourth to C, afcertaining 
the interval by the third found F. Or, to give the paflage in 
one view, let him found the notes Eg Df C. On repeated 
trials made with care, we have conftantly found that the laft 
note C was evidently fharper than it ought to be, compared 
with, and confidered as a major third to, the notee. A fenfible 
cacophony and clafhing is perceived on theie two tones being 
founded together, which will not be removed, nor will the 
proper third found attending the true interval, viz. C, be heard, 
without bringing the finger higher up the finger-board. Huy- 
gens’s paflage may likewife be thus conveniently tried, but at- 
tended with a contrary effect, by changing his final note C to £; 
which laft note we have always found confiderably flatter than 
the £ of the open firft ftring, with which it is compared. 

We have not room or leifure to add what further occurs to 
us on this fubject, and fhall only obferve that, granting the 
truth and accuracy of the experiment, it will follow that a feries 
of the moft perfect intervals, fuch as are indicated by nature, 
and, which is of ftill greater confequence, fuch as are the moft 
grateful to the ear (as thofe undoubtedly are, which are given 
by the third founds) neceflarily lead to other intervals that are 
iniperfect and difagreeable, and which do not produce the pro- 
per third founds; and confequently that, in the practice of mu- 
fic, whether by the voice, or on inftruments ftopped ad dibitum, 
fome intervals cannot poffibly be made perfect, or pofflefs that 
refonance which is given by the third founds, but at the ex- 
pence of others. 

After felecting and tranflating or abridging feveral of the 
moft eflential parts in the four firit chapters of ‘Tartini’s work, 
illuftrating the new principles with which they abound, and 
adding fome excellent occafional obfervations of his own, our 
Author proceeds to the fifth chapter, in which Tartini under- 
takes to difcufs a very intricate and interefting fubject ; the 
nature of the ancient mufical modes of the Greeks, by the 
means of whichand of poetry, they are faid to have excited and 
appeafed, at their pleafure, the paflions of the human mind. 
He endeavours to draw a compariion between thele ancient 
and our modern modes; fo far as fuch a comparifon can te ine 
ftituted between two fubjects, on one of which fo litile is 
known with certainty. ‘This divifion of the work however is 
inftructive and entertaining. Recommending to the curious 
a perufal of the original, we fhall only extract a few general 
obfervations from this interefting chapter. 

Tartini firft undertakes to prove,—what had indced often 
been proved before, but he does it in a new manner, and draws 
different confequences,—that the mulical modes of the ancients 


were of a very different nature from ours, and particularly that 
the 
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the intervals employed in them varied very confiderably from 
thofe which exift in the prefent or diatonic fcale. Forexample, 
Ariftides enumerates fix of thefe ancient modes, in all which, 
according to, him, there ought to be the Lubarvonie dicfis 5 
© whereas our modes neither have, nor can have fuch an ipter- 
val ; which is entirely unknown amongft us, and which we can- 
not execute.’ He ob/erves that the ancient mufic was Ligoro ully 
regulated by the profody ; fothat it was impoilible to prolong a 
vowel in finging, —! its due quantity : whereas we lc fen 
or deftroy the proper effect of vocal mufic, by making the pro- 
fody fubfervient to it; frequently protracting ‘long, and even 
fhort vowels, through an extent of feveral bars. He fuppoles, 
however, that a difcretionary meafure was adopted with ‘regard 
to the bars, in order to imitate more naturally, and to excite 
more forcibly the human paflions. 

After obferving that the Greeks were unacquainted with 
harmony, in our fenfe of the word, or an union of different 
voices finging different parts, as bafe, tenor, &c }. he goes ftill 
further, and fupports an opinion, which, ftricily taken, will 
not meet with univerfal acquicicence. He affirms, with regard 
to the principal effect intended by the Greek mufic, that if fimul- 
taneous harmony had even been known to the Grecks, they 
ought not, nay they could not avail themfelves of it, in order to 
arrive at the end which tiey had in view ; butmuitemploy a fingle 
voice, or fimple melody, i in their fongs. He endeavours to thew 
that harmony, from its very nature, 1s ina great incafure un- 
favourable to expreffion; and that, though a general atfection 
may be excited, or a tendency towards a certain paflion may 
be produced by it, yet no determinate or {pecific paiiion can be 
comple tely excited by compofitions in different parts, in con- 
fequence of the intrin/tc oppofiti jon in the very nature of thefe 
parts. . In fimultaneous harmony, he obferves, there is, in fact, 
a mixture of grave and melancholy, with acute and fpiight’y 
founds; of flow and languid, with guick and joyous move- 
ments; and of the intervals that correfpond to mirth, with 





¢ 


t His tranflator is of a different vpinion . After quocing or refer- 
ring to fome well-known, but inconclufive pailages trom fome of the 
oi writers, he produces a trong pe aff age from Tlato, which he 

had never yet feen quoted, in behalf of his fentiment; and from the 
whole infers ‘thatthe ancients were acquaint ed with mufic in parts, 
but did not generally make ule of it.” “The Pa ce from Plato has 
however been noticed before, and the Author m ay fee fome inge- 
wious Criticifms upon it, in fuppo: rt of both: fides ‘of this gu seftion, 
by confulting the third volume of the Mimoirs of the Rizal deadcmy of 
Lafcriptions ; where M. Buretie, particularly, ic! fates the conclunons 
drawn from this paflag ge by an other academician, in favour of the 
fuppoled fimultancous harmony of the ancients. 
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thofe adapted to excite other and diferent affeCtions: not to 
omit the diftraction which muft arife in the mind of the hearer, 
who liftens to thefe various and contrafted tones, movements, 
and intervals; which muft altogether form an aflemblage very 
unfavourable towards promoting the main intent of the com- 
pofer. 

Tartini, in fhort, fpeaks of fimultaneous harmony in fuch a 
manner as mutt greatly fcandalize not only the rigid contra- 
puntift, but even many of thofe who loudly, exclaim againft the 
abufe of it, Though the folidity of fome ot his data above given 
might, we think, be queftioned, or, to take a {till fhorter courfe, 
though his own expreffive harmonies,—(we will {till venture 
to ufe the term) might be produced againft him; yet, on the 
other hand, his reafonings, nay his mere authority, ought to 
have great weight on this fubject ; for they are the reflections 
and opinion of one who, as our Author obferves, may almoft be 
faid * to have led the way in the flowery regions of harmony, 
and of whom moft artifts are but diftant followers.’ When an 
artift, he adds, fpeaks flightingly of an art in which he excels, 
one may fafely, he conceives, rely upon his opinion. We 
fhould not, however, omit to obferve, that a great part of what 
Tartini advances again{ft harmony, is evidently faid with a view 
to the effects which the ancients meant to produce by their mufic, 
which was very different, both in its nature, its concomitants, 
and its intention, from ours; and not with a defign ablolutely 
to condemn harmony, as an adjunct to modern mufic, confider- 
ed and cultivated, as it is with us, merely as a pleafing art, a 
piece of fenfual, though refined, Juxury, and without reference 
to-any other confideration whatever. 

The extraordinary powers attributed by the ancient writers 
to the mufic of their times, and of thofe preceding them, have 
been contefted by Wallis and others, and have been afcribed to 
the novelty of the art, and the ftrong natural fufceptibility of a 
Grecian audience ; not without fome derogatory infinuations 
refpecting that extreme latitude of expreffion, in which, it muft 
be owned, the ancient authors too frequently indulged them- 
felves. Tartini, however, curforily, and his learned commen- 
tator afterwards more diffufely, fupport the credibility of thefe 
accounts. We fhall not enter the lifts on this occafion; but 
fhall content ourfelves with giving an abftraét of Tartini’s re- 
lation of alefs notable, but certainly remarkable, effect of mo- 
dern mufic, of which he was repeatedly a witnefgs. We confefs 
that it would cut a very infignificant figure, after a recital 
of the feats of Timotheus or Terpander: but we fhall infert it, 
as it is fomewhat better authenticated. 

After mentioning Plato and Ariftotle, whofe weighty tefti- 
mony in favour of the powers of the Greek mufic, ought : 
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tnake us bow down our heads, Tartini adds, ¢ if you afk me 
whether fuch a dominion over the paffions, by the means of 
mufic, is poffible in nature? I anfwer frankly, Yes; becaufe 
I am a witnefs myfelf of the poffibility of it, from many in- 
ftances; one of which I will relate. In the year 1714, (if I 
am not miftaken) in an opera that was performed at Ancona, 
there was, in the beginning of the third aét, a paflage of recita- 
tive, unaccompanied by any other inftrument but the bafe; 
which raifed, both in the profeffors and in the reft of the audi- 
ence, fuch and fo great a commotion of mind, that we could 
not help ftaring at one another, on account of the vifible change 
of colour that was caufed in every one’s countenance. The 
effect was not of the plaintive kind: I remember well that the 
words expreffed indignation ; but of fo harfh and chilling a na- 
ture, that the mind was difordered by it. ‘Thirteen times this 
drama was performed, and the fame effect always followed, 
and that too univerfally ; of which the remarkable previous 
filence of the audience, to prepare themfelves for the enjoyment 
of the effet, was an undoubted fign. 

‘ I was too young to think of preferving a copy of this paf- 
fage, and have fince been very forry I did not. That the 
compofer, though excellent in his time, knew by principle that 
fuch an effe€&t would be produced, I do not believe; but I be- 
lieve that, being a man of very fine tafte, and great judgment, 
he was led by good fenfe, and by the words, and had, on that 
occafion, accidentally hit upon the truth of nature.—The fac 
is, that, in {mall movements, and for a little time, a lucky hit of 
this fort oftentimes happens amongft compofers; but there is 
no rule nor fcience to attain this end in many movements, and 
for a confiderable time.’ 

We fhall only add two obfervations of Tartini, in behalf of 
fimplicity; the one relating to harmony and modulation united ; 
the other to the latter alone. He has long, he fays, and atten- 
tively remarked two things on this fubje@t; and firft that, when 
in our mufical compofitions, a taffo ferme, or fingle bafe note 
occurs, and is held on for many bars together, the modulation 
continuing in the fame key, of which the ta/fo fermo is the firft 
bafe, one conftant effe& has been produced by it. The fame 
audience, which had hitherto given Jittle er no attention to the 
compofition, he has conftantly obferved to be rouzed, and 
attentive to the melody, thus regulated and fupported by the 
{imple harmony of the ta/fo fermo. His next obfervation is, 
that every nation has its popular fongs, adopted by univerfal 
confent, and to which they liften with greater pleafure than to 
the moft exquifite compofition, modulated through all the maze 
of harmony. He obferves that thefe melodies are all extremely 
fimple ; as the modulation in them feldom reaches farther than 
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the sth of the key, which has a natural relation to it, and the 
tran{ition to which is accordingly eafy, and agreeable to human 
fentiment ; and that the moft fimple of thefe fongs are generally 
the moft in vogue. From hence he would infer, that in our 
learned modulation we deviate from nature, and confequentl 
from the end at which the Greeks aimed, and which the 
attained ; andthattherefore it is not wonderful that we fail of 
reaching the heart. 

This appeal of Tartini to the Vox populi, in favour of fimple 
mufic, is ftrongly enforced by his commentator, who declares it 
as his opinion, that moft men, if they dared to fpeak their own 
feelings, would talk his language; and inftead of undergoin 
the fatigue of filently liftening, with a dozing kind of attention, 
to what they are told is fine, but what they cannot, with all 
their endeavours, be brought to think agreeable, would boldly 
call out, with the Duke in Twelfth Night, A& ii. Scene 6. 


‘ Give me that piece of fong, 
That old and antique fong we heard laft night ; 
Methoughtit did relieve my paffion much ; 
More than /ight airs, and recollefed terms 
Of thefe more brifk and giddy-pated times. 

Ltis old and plain; 
The fpinfters and the knitters in the fun, 
And the free maids, that weave their thread with bones, 
Do ufe to chaunt it,’ 








There is truth in this obfervation, confidered in general, and 
merely as to the matter of fact ; but we own that we are fur- 
prized to find the ingenious writer afterwards fo far over-rating 
the mufic in the Beggar’s Opera, as to declare that ¢ there is 
a greater number of truly affecting fongs in it, than can be 
picked out of many (he will not fay how many) volumes of 
operas :’ as we think he cannot be unacquainted with, or in- 
fenfible to, the chafte, elegant, and affecting fimplicity of many 
of the fongs in our modern compofitions ;--the children indeed 
of art, but of nature likewife ;—the joint offspring of fcience 
and fenfibility. We own wecannot fee Science thus flightingly 
treated by her own children, and continue filent. With rew 
gard, however, to Tartini’s obfervation, we fhall briefly remark 
that he is here fupporting a particular fyftem, and accounting 
for the fuppofed wonders which the Greek mufic produced, by 
its fimpli¢ity; and that he recommends firoplicity, principally as- 
oppoted to merely learned modulation: for furely he muft have 
been too confcious of his own powers, and of thofe of his art, to 
mean to exhibit the popular melodies in every nation, fo various: 
and diffimilar, as ftandards of mufical excellence ar energy ; 
melodies which in general poflefs only a local and exclufive 
power of pleafing the natives of thefe particular countries, and: 
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are heard with coldnefs or contempt by all the reft: whereas 
the productions which we would defend are the admiration and 
delight of the enlightened and feeling part of the hyman {pecies 
difperfed over the whole earth*, With refpeétto his commen- 
tator, notwithftanding the high opinion which he entertains 
oft e tunes in the Beggar’s Opera, we are fomewhat furprized 
at his confidering the firft fuccefs of that drama, and its Conti- 
nuing to be the § darling of the nation,’ as a mark of its mufical 
excellence; without attending to thofe proper and obvious 
difcriminations, which he is undoubtedly very well qualified to 
make on this occafion. 

“© Tt is old and plain,’—the good duke’s reafon—who was 
probably. no great adept in thefe matters—furnifhes us with the 
beft key to the acknowledged popularity of that piece, (fo far 
as the mufic has contributed to it) and to the popularity of all 
national or vulgar tunes whatever. Indeed, we know not whether 
thofe very °° Light airs, and recollecied terms,” fo offenfive to the 
good duke, may not, in fact, be fome of thofe identical fongs 
which now, mellowed by age, are become the fettled delight of 
an audience who have liftened to them in their cradles, and who 
relifh and admire them, merely, or at leaft principally, becaufe 
they are plain, and becaufe they underftand them. We quef- 
tion much whether the pathos of Tartini in his Adagios, his 
brilliancy in his #//egros—nay even his favourite and acknow- 
Jedged virtue, fimplicity, in both, would work upon their 
callous fibres, and extort a clap---unlefs it were beftowed upon 
the hand that executed them. 

The value of the applaufe of a mixed affembly---and that 
too an ancient—and a Grecian audience, was otherwife efti- 
“mated by a Greek mufician; who certainly did not confider it 
as a very competent tribunal in matters of this kind. When a 
pupil of Hippomachus (according to the anecdote tranfmitted 
to us by Aélian) had on a public occafion received the higheft 
applaufe from the audience, this ancient mufician laid his cane 
acrofs the fhoulders of this favourite of the public, and exclaim- 





~~ 


* The effects formerly recorded of the Rans de Vachei, a celebrated 
Swifs tune, are wonderful and well authenticated, ‘The playing it 
among the troops, when in foreign fervice, was forbidden by the 
magiftrates, on pain of death. It produced in them the moft longing 
defire to return to their country, tears, and a degree of grief which 
fometimes ended even in death, and often produced defertion. It is 
fimple ; but we may venture to fay it will excite no other paffion, in 
a-perfon of any other country under heaven, than the utmoft afto- 
nifhment that any human being could be thus affected by it; the 


miuilic of it only confidered. 
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ed, © Perperam cecinifli; nam alias hi tibi non applauderent,’ 
Anglicé, * Your performance, fir, muff have been moft abominable ; 
otherwife thefe gentry would not have clapped you fo outrageoufly.’ 
——This Hippomachus was undoubtedly a paffionate fel- 
low, as appears from his manceuvres ; and his inference was 
certainly too hafty, and perhaps too univerfal, We who are 
more temperate, would therefore compromifethe whole matter 
thus :—that after a performance or compofition, in mufic or any 
of the fine arts, has received the approbation of the proper 
judges; the applaufe of the multitude may then be admitted as 
adding to the weight of it. But this, it will be faid, is a very 
unfubitantial conceffion: We reckon their votes, when they 
are with us; but reject them, when they are againft us. It is 
very true, but we are not inclined to propofe any higher terms :. 
if they do not join us, we muft continue with the minority. 
‘Fowards the end of this chapter, the Author inveftigates the 
fyftem of the third minor, making ufe of Tartini’s principles, 
but employing them in a different manner. He next tranflates 
a part of the fixth and laft chapter of the original, in which 
Tartini proceeds to the examination of thofe particular intervals 
and modulations, which are commonly ufed in modern mufic, 
but which were unknown in the fiftcenth century ;. and adds 
fome ingenious obfervations of his own. But for thefe and 
many other articles treated of in this performance, relating to. 
the more profound and recondite parts of the fcience, we muft 
refer our learned mufical readers to the work itfelf; which, 
notwithftanding its mutilations and obfcurities, we cannot but 
confider as a valuable addition to the ftock of mufical literature 
in our language. B--ye 


Art. X!I!. An Efay ou national Pride. Tranflated from the Ger- 
man of Mr. Zimmermann, Phyfician in Ordinary to his Britannic. 
Majefty at Hanover, 12mo. 3s. Wilkie. 1771. 


HIS writer introduces his fubje& with fome obferva- 
_ tions on the nature of Pride ; which he confiders as the 
moft common foible of human nature. * From the throne to the 
cottace,” fays he, ¢ every one conceits himfelf, in fome point or 
other, above his fellow- creatures, and looks down on all but him- 
felf with a kind of haughty compaffion.’— Without ftopping to 
lay down the properlimits, which the Author himfelf ought to 
have prefcribed to this extravagant aflertion (from whence it 
might be inferred that there is no fuch thing as humility among 
mankind) we fhall proceed, with Dr. Zimmermann, to his par- 
ticular examination of the feveral fpecies of Pride by which 
men are actuated, and their effects, 
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By amplifying the fingle obfervation, that all mankind are 
proud of fomething or other*, our Author has ingenioufly 
contrived to fpin out an entertaining philofophical mifcellany. 
Pride indeed appears to be a principle implanted, in a greater or 
lefs degree, in every animated being ; among the human race, 
it contributes to make weak underftandings ridiculous, but 
it ferves as a fecurity againft men of fenfe acting in any 
manner beneath the dignity of their ftations and charaéters ; 
and proves a ftimulus to laudable deeds. where other motives 
may fail. So that as ludicrous difplays of human pride are not 
likely to eradicate that principle, fo neither ought we to with 
them to. have that effedt: and, accordingly, the writer before 
us, frequently diftinguifhes the proper from the improper fpirit. 

It has been hinted, that man is not the only creature which 
difcovers the principle or paffion of pride; and when we fee the 
ftately attitudes ailumed by .a fpirited horie, peacock, turkey, 
or {fwan, animals which occafionally feem to exult in their 
ftrength or plumage, we fhall be inclised to think that this prin- 
ciple was given to them for fome ufeful end. Man, who is proud 
of his reafon, is to take care how he exerts it, that others may 
not cfteem him lefs than he efteems himfelf: for if he fets an 
exorbitant value upon ridiculous diftin@ions, he will be forely 
mortified by finding that they will not pafs current, where he 
moft defires his own value of them to be accepted A ploughs 
man, the fon of a ploughman, poflefies as perfect a human 
frame, as a grandee of the moft illuftrious houfe cf Spain; the 
gifts of fortune are frequently poflefled by the moft woithlefs 
beings; and the moft arrant fop, with all his adventitious trap- 
pings, and fond idea of his own importance, cannot, even with 
the aid of Signior Galiini, ftep with the native grace and dig- 
nity of a dunghill cock; and-can no more bear ftripping, than 
the jackdaw in the fable. 

It will be natural that Englifh readers fhould be curious to 
know the opinion which a philofophical foreigner entertains of 
their nation, in this point of view: our Author, who is a Swifs, 
thus reprefents-us : 

‘ Weil-bred people, among the Englith, make no dificulty of 
owning, that a contempt for all other nations under the fyn, is as it 
were hereditary in that country ; whenever one of thofe iflanders is 








* Which may be true, in a zatzonal fenfe, although we cannot ad- 
mit that every éadividual looks down with contempt on a// but Aim- 
Self; for, if this were fatt, we fhould find every poor, harmiefs wretch 
{and many fuch are to be met with, in moft neighbourhoods] ridicu- 
loufly affeing to defpife men of the higheft characters and ranks in 
fociety :—an height of abfurdity which would, furely, indicate not fo 
much the natural pride of a man in his fenfes, as a confiderable 
degree of infanity. 
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engaged in a quarrel with a foreigner, he is fure to let fly a volley 
of opprobrious epithets againft his adverfary’s country: You are a 
French braggadocio, an Italian monkey, a Dutch ox, a German hog, 
are but flight fpecimens of Englifh contumely. The bare word 
Freach carries fo much indignity with it, that they would not think 
the foreigner fufficiently vilified by calling him only dog, therefore is 
French added to it by way of amplification. This national prejudice 
{pares not even their fellow-fubjects, the two nations who live under 
the fame laws as they themfelves, and are fighting for one common 
caufe. Nothing is more frequent in England, that is among the 
commonality, than, You beggarly Scot—You blood-thirfty Irifo bog- 
trotters Ip aword, an Engiifhman, after guttling on pudding and 
beef, well diluted with ftrong beer, talks away, of all other nations, 
as if they had not the fame creator. 

‘ But what is to be thought of a current comparifon, which thefe 
intelligent perfons make between them and other nations? ‘* The 
French, fay they, are polite, witty, artful, and vain; withal, a parcel 
of half-itarv’d flaves, their time, purfe, and perfon abfolutely at the 
Grand Monargue’s command. As for the Italians, they have neither 
morals, nor freedom, nor religion. ‘Uhe Spaniard, indeed, is brave, 
devout, and of nice honour, but poor and opprefied ; and, with all 
his boafting of the fun never rifling and fetting but in the Spanith 
dominions, he has not a word to fay as to freedom, fcience, arts, 
manufactures, atchievements, and trade. ‘The Portuguefe again are 
likewife flaves, and fo ignorant and fuperftitious, that it would be 
a pity they were otherwife. ‘The Germans, if not at war, are re- 
pairing the damages brought on them by wars. The Dutch are flow 
and heavy, have no notion of any good but money; gain is their 
jnain {pring and ultimate end.” Such is the point of view in which 
an Englifhman looks on all Europeans: all nations in the univerfe 
are indeed found light, extremely light, when an homefpun Englifhe 
man weighs them againit his countrymen. ‘This contemptuous par- 
tiality too plainly fhews itfelf in his coldnefs and indifference at his 
firft acqucintance with a foreigner.’ 

Thete well-bred Englifhmen mutt be very home/pun indeed, whom 
Dr, Zimmermann bere charaGterizes.—In another paflage, how- 

_¢€ver, our countrymen are allowed to be better judges of merit ; 
unlefs the Author will eftablifh a diftinQion between our judg- 
nent of foreigners and of natives; but he grants rather too 


_much, to have fuch a charge in referve againft us. 


* The English are as eminent in all fciences, and I could almoft 
fay in all urts, as men can poflibly be, withal it is very apparent that 
they are highly fenfible of the fuperiority ; and the honours which 
they liberally fhew to their diftinguifhed countrymen are a conviétive 
proof how much they valye themfelves on their merits. 

‘ There is no country on the face of the globe where they fo far 
diveft a man of his birth, his rank, and every thing which is not in- 
herent and perfona]l, In Germany, the queition concerning a ftranger 
1s, Is he a notleman? In Holland, Js he rich? But in England it is 
alked, What fort of a man is be? A noble of the firft rank complained 
to Henry VIII. of the painter Holbein having affronted him, to which 
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the king anfwered, No more of your complaints againft Holbein. Of feven 
ploughmen I can at pleafure make as many lords, but to make one Holbein 
7s beyond my power. Fven a minifter of ftate in England, is a kind of 
an intermediate Being between angel and beat. My lord Chatham is | 
eagerly deified by fome, and as virulently befpattered by others ; 
and yet no where is merit lefs made a crime of than in England. 
This people, though fo outrageoully turbulent on any fufpicion of a 
fcheme againft liberty ; readily lays afide enmity, feat, and faction 
when great talents are to be rewarded. Under the fame roof where 
are interred their kings, lie their geniufes. The remains of an 
actrefs, for whom, in France, a lay-itall would be thought good 
enough, in England are depofited among the chiefs of the ftate. 
Newton whilft living, had extraordinary honours paid him in this 
nurfery.of great men; and was interred with regal pomp in the 
ftately repofitory of tame among the great and the learned, and even 
among crowned heads. Accordingly, the nobility of this kingdom, 
invited by the honours paid to eminent geniufes, have,' in all ages, 
interlaced the palm of fciences with their coronets; and in their daily 
intercourfe the moit abftrufe or important difquifitions are as cutom- 
ary as difputes about a new head-drefs or a ragout in France. 

‘ The Englifh are more knowing than other nations, only as being 
more free ; for that fpirit of liberty of which moft republics have not 
fo much as an idea, prompts the Englifh ardently to apply themfelves 
to the fciences, difcufs the interefts of nations, to be ever taken up 
with great objects, andever doing great things. Their acquirements 
and their perfpicuity difpel detrimental prepoffeffions, and overthrow 
all illicit power ; it is only a legal authority wifely conducted, which 
can ftand their refearches. Moft free nations are but fuperficial 
thinkers ; whilft the Englith, their wings being unclipped, range at 
will the infinite expanfe of contemplation.’ 

But can this be the fame people, the wedl-bred part of which 


are reprefented as fuch foul-mouthed Billingfgates in the former 


extract ? 

This is not the firft time we have had occafion to remark 
inconfiftencies in the characters given of the Englifh nation * ; 
and the'true reafon of this difficulty in drawing our character may 
be, that we have lefs of a national character belonging to us, 
than perhaps any other people in Europe; unlefs this very 
want of a national caft is accepted as a pofitive diftinGion. 
Living in a mild climate, under an eafy government, both civil 
and ecclefiaftical, the Englifh think more for themfelvés than 
other nations; and this mental independency gives a greater 
cope to natural inclinations, than is to be found among thofe 
who yield up their opinions to the dictates of ftern authority, 
which becomes more obligatory and univerfal, the more man- 
kind give way to it. 
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Mr.«Zimmermann mentions a charge brought againft him by 
a French critics for overlooking + the Germans when he was 
producing inftances of ridiculous pride; and he replies in the 
followin, terms : 

‘ Too many fingle inftances of pride, I acknowledge, are met with 
in the German univerfities, the Imperial cities, the German nobility, 
and in every thing elfe in Germany ; yet inftances of a filly national 
pride can hardly be faid to {warm in a nation which defpifes the 
fabrics and works of its own artifts, is the firft to ridicule its own 
pocts, readily draws its purfe-ftrings at the powerful temptation of 
foreign piece of workmanfhip, and even cannot fufficiently exprels 
its admiration of foreign literati, except now and then a flirt at the 
lumpithnefs of the Swiflers; but who minds fo petty a people as 
they ? With what face could I have charged the efteemable Germans 
with national pride, only on a few appearances of any fuch thing, 
and thofe equivocal, when one of the moft learned men of our age 
taxes them with the want of this ufeful folly, as a national failing, 
and nct a flender one. This gentleman, in the preface to an Hifary 
of the Frogs, fays, ‘‘ There is in Europe a great nation, outdoing 
all others for induftry and laborioufnefs, and equally fertile in men 
of invention and genius ; little addi¢ted to voluptuous pleafures; and 
for valour, rivalling, if not furpaffing, the moft valiant ; yet this fame 
people, with all their endowments and advantages, feems blind to its 
own worth, defpifing itfelf, praiing, purchafing, and imitating only 
what is foreign. It imagines, that in apparel, food, and buildings, 
there can be no elegance, or exquifiteneis, unlefs cook, wines, taylor, 
ftuffs, and architect be foreign; and, befides the exceffive coft, thefe 
artizans and materials chiefly come from the country of a natural 
enemy ‘This fame infatuated nation farther confines its praife to 
the wit, underftanding, erudition and genius of foreigners. Foreign 
poets, and foreign painters, alone meet with encouragement; and 
foreign hiftories, without judgment, ftile, or truth, bear the palm; 
very feldom do bookfellers complain of a foreign book being a fhop- 
keeper.” . 

All this may however be true, without depriving the Germans 
of their fhare of pride, The Englifh are fond of the fafhions 
and productions of a nation, whofe merit in more important 
articles they neverthelefs hold very cheap; and however the 
Germans may efteem the productions of foreign artifts, their 
pride of family, and fcrupulous exaction of pundtilios of cere- 
mony, are remarked by all travellers. 


However tenderly qur Author may treat the Germans, he 
gives the French no great caufe to thank him for the following 

icture : 
‘ The French, in their own account, are the only thinking beings 


in the world. They converfe with foreigners no farther than is 
ufual with inferior and fhallow creatures, and who owe all their im- 





+ This muf refer to one of the former editions of our Author’s 
work. 
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ortance to fuch condefcenfion, yet in nothing are they more offenfive 
than that farcical compaflion and equity of fome among them, who 
deign to allow other nations a pittance of virtue and genius, but in 
fuch amanner, that itis plain, this favourable opinion is not due to 
the merit of thofe nations, but flows from the indulgent courtefy of 
French politenefs, Letthem, if they can, deny their contempt, 2s 
barbarians, of all nations who, are either inferior in power, or of lefs 
{kill and tafte in the frivolous arts. They daily betray in their con- 
verfation, their geftures, and even their books, a conceit that neither 
courage, beauty, nor wit, nothing amiable or great, is to be met with 
out of their country. 

‘ The French think themfelves intitled to prefcribe laws to. the 
whole univerfe, becaufe all Europe takes its cue from their milliners, 
taylors, periwig-makers and cooks, ‘There is not a candid French- 
man who will deny butthat his nation accounts itfelf the principal, 
the moit accomplifhed in the world. How does Mr. Lefranc ftorm 
and vapour in a difcourfe addrefied to the king, at the prefumptuous 
Britons, in pretending to any equality or refemblance to the French; 
when Patin had pronounced the Britons to be among other nations, 
like wolves among the beafts‘ Js it not common among the French, 
to fiile their fovereign, the firft monarch in the world, or—the grand 
monarch ? Though they account themfelves ,the firit born fons of na- 
ture, fome are fo condefcending as to look on their neighbours as 
their younger brothers, and allow them to be laborioys, and judi- 
cious collectors, and men of thought, even not without fome good 
thinkers. But why is Newton, after all his valuable difcoveries, 
made light of in France, becaufe he has not difcovered every thing? 
Why is Raphael looked oa as low and timorous, and his divine piece 
ofthe transfiguration, a flat performance? That national vanity, ad- 
mitting no great man out of France, is well known in numberlefs in- 
ftances, which excite the derifion of a!! nations. If we lock back into 
the hiftory of humaa genius, we find Italy renowned for a¢tors and 
poets, England’s unparalicled Shakeipear, and at the very fame time 
France noted for the moft paultry verfifiers in the world. The 
French, one and all, undervalue the harmonious, the picturefque, the 
ethic Pope, as not fit to hold a candle to their tuperfictal Boileau, 

‘ All nations are reduced neariv on 1 level in. felf-conceit and con- 
tempt of others. Tie Greenlander, who makes his dog his meffmate, 
defpifes the Danes ; the Coifacs and Calmucs look {iiil with a more 
difdainful eye on the Reflians; and the Hotentots, of all men the 
mott itupid, are exeeflively vain; and when the Caribbees aloug the 
river Orvonoko are afked about their extratiion, their conftant an- 
{wer 1s, we alone are real men. Scarce isa nation to be found under 
the’ fun, which fwarms not with extravagant inflances of vanity, 
pride, and felf-conceit. All are more or lefs a-kin to the Spaniard 
who faid, 7t was very lucky that Satan, hen he tempted our Saviour in 
the wilderne/s, forgot to foew him Spain, as Fefus certainly could nat 
have withjicod the temptation; or to the Canadian, who thoucht he 
highly complimented the Frenchman in faying, be és ju? fuch @ man 
as myfelf.’ 
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Here the grand point feems to be fettled, and the inferenceis, 
that human nature is nearly the fame every where, and hasa 
greater outline refemblance, than a reader would fuppofe, who 
derives his notions of his neighbours from books of national 


characters. 
It is amufing to obferve how this Author balances accounts 


with a nation before he. leaves it. ‘The French are hitherto ce- 
Jebrated for their {kill in frivolous arts, and in their contempt 
of other nations for their inferiority in thefe arts ; we will now 


examine the per contra fide of this account. 

‘ A fenfe of national merit in the fciences often fhews itfelf among 
the French, and it is what they are moft juftly intitled to, We aré 
too much accuftomed to view them only in a frivolous light, where- 
as much more matter do they afford for panegyric than for fatyr. 

* The geniufes of the French, at this time, may be ftiled tranfcen- 
dent ; they feem formed for every thing becoming man; they mea- 
fure the heavenly bodies, and have a moft impreflible fenfibility ; 
they improve the moft abftrufe {ciences, and draw tears from our eyes 
for imaginary diftrcffes. All their writings abound in beauties 
{carce imitable. Order and method, energy and nature, perfpicuity 
and propriety fhine with mingled rays, nothing fuperfluous, nothing 
trivial ; every thought is exhibited in its moft affecting light. As to 
that moft valuable fcience of being at once both fcholars and men, no 
nation can be offended at the French being recommended as models ; 
the midnight lamp fees them at their lucubrations, yet has pedantry 
no place inthem. 

* Itis the French, particularly, who have decked out the f{ciences 
in Attic elegance. Their’ drama muft in the whole be allowed to 
furpafs every other, and for the moft agreeable and beneficial of all 
arts and fciences, fociality and good manners, all nations yield the 
palm tothem. They have brought natural hiftory, politics, com- 
merce, the finances, and likewiie painting and {culpture, nearly to 
their utmoft point of perfetion. The numerous employments and 
rewards for men of learning of all kinds, give France a very great 
advantage, as inciting diligence and endeavours after fuperiority, and 
thus have been greatly conducive in raifing France to the pre-emi- 
nence in which it ftands for aftronomy and the art of war. Philofo- 
phy daily gains groundamong them. At prefent, men indeed think 
on every thing, and the French as much as any men whatever. It 
were to be withed that their geniufes did not carry their complaifance 
fo far to a fex which can give a value to trifles, and ftamp a ridicule 
on what is really great; to a fex which 1s welcome to the dominion 
over hearts, if it will but leave us the dire&tion of the mind. 

‘ There is farther another kind of rational felf- efteem, of which, 
though arifing from the nobleft principles, the benefit is very often 
mifunderitood and abufed, yet manifeftly productive of every thin 
great, and many advantages. I mean the fpirit of liberty, which 
Englith writings have transfufed into the hearts of the French, and 
impart to a Parifian philofopher in his lofty manfion, thatjuft and 
necefiary pride, which comports with the freedom and dignity of his 


protejion, This fpirit dees honour to mankind, andisa relief, Aerie 
ufe 
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ufed ina proper manner, to clear the intelleétual eye from the motes 
of prejudices. The Englith look on the French as a nation of flaves, 
but this is really ridiculous; a body of French before the throne are 
not lefs free than the moft free Englifhman ; and fome of the Ency- 
¢lopedifts are as {launch republicans as the generality of the pro- 
feflors of law in Holland and Swifferland ; and thefe heroes are pub- 
lickly known. 

‘ Farther, the parliaments of France do, with a manly and free 
eloquence, difplay and afcertain their monarch’s true intereft ; they 
lay before the throne, the affections, bleflings, and requefts of all 
ranks, that from thence, fafety, peace, and profperity, may the more 
readily flow down on the palaces of the great, and the cottages of the 
poor. Their hearts fink not under oppreflion, their minds are ever 
employed on great and fublime fubjects, and ready to ‘orfeit their per- 
fonal liberty, their fubftance and places, rather than betray their zeal 
for truths of public advantage. ‘This kind of freedom confifts in the 
free ufe of their knowledge and abilities ; it arifes from philofophy, 
and not from the form of government, being much more noble, 
as {pringing from a more noble fource. Thus a nation can hardly 
exceed in valuing itfelf on free-thinking and free-fpeaking, not as 
being allowed, but as really being not allowed fuch freedom.’ 

The French, after al], are a moft oftentatious people, the fame 
lightnefs of mind that inclines them to make a ridiculous pa- 
rade of trifles and frivolaus arts, governs their more important 
attempts ; and Candour itfelf muft allow, that their real excel- 
Jence in fcientific purfuits, though very confiderable, falls very 
fhort, on a clofe examination, of their own pompous accounts. 

[ To be concluded in another article.] N, 





Art. XIV. Zobeide ; a Tragedy. As it is acted at the Theatre- 
Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo. .18, 6d. Cadell. 1771. 


LTHOUGH M. Voltaire’s tragedy, Les Scythes, &c. is 

the ftock from whence this poetical fcion has fprung, yet 

the tranfplanter, Mr. Cradock (whofe name is fubfcribed to 

the Dedication of Zobeide) is totally filent with regard to this 

capital circumftance ; fome acknowledgment of which we ex~ 

peed to meet with, in a preface or advertifement ;—but it was 

no fecret with the town, and therefore we conclude our Author 

intended no concealment—of what indeed could not be con- 

cealed, and that the omiffion we have noticed, was only the 
effect of inadvertence. 

In the Appendix to our Review, vol. xxxvii, we gave an ac- 
count of M. Voltaire’s Scythians, to which article we refer our 
Readers for an idea of the plan and conduét, with fome 
{pecimens, of the original of the prefent tragedy. Mr. Cra- 


dock has, indeed, (to the beft of-our remembrance, for we 


have not a copy of the French play at hand) made.confiderable 
alterations in it, but it‘has ftill, for the moft part, rather the 


“meagre appearance of an out-line, or fketch, as Valtaire left it, 


than 
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than of a finifhed produétion ; though, perhaps, we may make 
fome exception in favour of the fourth and fifth aéts, feveral 
{cenes of which are highly wrought, and contain a variety of 
noble and ftriking paflages. 

As it is faid to be Mr. Cradock’s firft performance, and as 
he appears to be a writer who will draw improvement from ex- 
perience, we would juft hint to him to be more attentive, for 
the future, to the harmony of his verfification, and to pro- 
priety of diction ; and to beware alfo of an error into which 
young authors are fometimes apt to fall, from a miftaken idea 
that poetical licenfe will warrant their pafling the bounds of 
common fenfe, in the ardour of their purfuit after bold meta- 
phors and fublime expreffions. We have obferved a few de- 
fective lines, which we fhall briefly point out, that the Author, » 
if he pleafes, may reconfider, and correct them. 

The honeft, plain Scythian, exprefling his contempt of the 
rich trappings and ornaments of Perfian luxury, declares that 
“ poverty is chiefeft grandeur’ in Scythia, p. 2. The Author, no 
doubt, intended a beauty here; but the paflage is a ftriking 
inftance of the fal/fe brilliant, and no better than a downright 
Hibernicifm. Had he, for grandeur (a word which often oc- 
curs in this play, and of which all French writers are remark- 
ably fond) wrote greatne/s, he had been lefs unfortunate. An 
Englifhman’s idea of grandeur is ftate, /plendour, magnificence of 
appearance, &c. and fo it ftands defined in our beft diétionaries. 
But to talk of poverty being fplendour, or magnificence, is to 
fay that indigence is wealth, littlenefs greatnefs, or weaknefs 
ftrength. 

An exact ear, a corre&t judgment, and tafte, can never to- 
lesate fuch lines as the following : 

‘ Hircania bow’d her neck uazto my yoke.’ P. 7. 
We cannot fuppofe that any critic will grant his paflport unte 
this line. 

‘ Demanded Zobeide as defpotic mafter.’ P. 8. 

How this rugged line was fpoken on the ftage we cannot 

imagine, not having been prefent at the reprefentation, 

* Dear fatber, he regards us both.’ __ P. 38. 
Does not this defcend (efpecially in the exalted chara&er of 
Zobeide) too near to the ftyle of Pamela’s letters to her ‘* hoy 
noured father and mother ?” 

The dow familar is equally confpicuous in Sulma’s expoftue 
Jation with Zobeide : ‘ What think you? O return, &c.’ p. 42, 
and this in.the moment of Zobeide’s extreme diftrefs, when 
every expreflion ought to be animated or pathetic. 

‘ In fhort > Ibid. 
The fame claring unfitnefs of language. 
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* Nor force me aét a deed yourfelves abhor.’ P. 72. 
* # * * 


¢ Preferve a fond heart, devote to thee alone.’ P. 76. 
The two laft are grofsly ungrammatical. 
In page 72, we have alfo 
‘ Laurels which fade not, gems which can’t decay.’ 
The vicious and vulgar abbreviation of cannot, is iurely in- 
compatible with the dignity of the bufkin! 

We fhould not have given ourfelves the trouble of pointing 
out the foregoing blemifhes, had we not difcerned merit enough 
in many parts of this performance, to render it an object worthy 
of critical attention. 

*,* Is there not a miftake in prefixing the Perfian Seyrex’s 
name to the fpeech, p. 74, beginning, ¢ 4/ fhall be /par'd, Se. ?” 
This afflurance could only come from the Scytiians. G. 





Arr. XV. Letters on the French Nation, confidered in different Depart- 
ments; with many interefting Particulars relating to its Placemen. 
By Sir Robert Talbot, who attended the Duke ot Bedford to Paris, 
in 1762. ‘Tranflated from the French, 1zmo. 2zVols. 65. 
fewed. White. 1771. 


HE name of Sir Robert Talbot is obvioufly one of thofe 

innocent fictions under the difguife of which, authors have 
fometimes chofen to conceal their perfonal identity ; fuch as 
Ifaac Bickerftaff, Ironfides, Fitzofborne, Sir Harry Beau- 
mont, and fiftv others. 

The real Author of thefe Letters we conclude to have been 
fome ingenious foreigner, who having gained a competent ftock 
of political knowledge, and anecdotes of the times, chofe to 
turn it to what literary advantage -he might make of a couple 
of very readable* volumes, Not that he confines himifelf, how- 
ever, to fuch moderare limits; for he tells us, in the preface, 
that he has materials enough to make feveral volumes more. 
But whether or not he hath, as yet, made any addition to the 
quantity here communicated to the £7g/./b reader, is a circum- 
ftance unknown tous. ‘The original of the prefent publica- 
tion firft appeared (as the Tranilator informs us, in a note, 
vol. ii. p. 109) at Amfterdam, in 1766, and we wonder that 
we have not feen it in our own language before. 


— 








* We have here adopted a phrafe which often occurs, in conver- 
fation among mea of letters, but of which we are not over fond, 
and therefore do not apprehend that we fhall be tempted to make 
frequent ufe of it; though, really, we might expect fome indul- 
gence from our Readers, for the fake of w# little variety: for, furely, 
the fame eternal round of /earned, judicious, ingenious, inflruG@ive, and 
entertaining, is enough to tire even the patience and perfeverance of 
a Reviewer ! 
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With refpe&t to the nature and merit of the work, we fhall 
briefly obferve, that the Writer, whoever he is, appears to be 
well acquainted with the political ftate of France, as it ftood 
about. eight years ago; and that he talks, and reafons, on a 
great variety of topics, in a manner which not only fhews the 
man of fenfe, and the philofopher, but the man of the world: 
not like one of our Grubftreet ftatefmen, prating, from his 
garret, on fubje€ts with which it is impoffible for him to be 
perfonally converfant, and which, confequently, he under- 
ftands, as well as Mr. Pope’s coxcomb-bird underftood the 
fcurrilous: language which he was taught to beftow, indifcri- 
minately, upon all who pafied by his cage. 

But thefe Letters are not all confined to ftate affairs, or to 
perfons connected with thofe fubjects. Several of them relate 
to’ frfatters of other kinds. The Lapizs come in for their 
fhare ; and the various modes and manners of the times are 
occafionally introduced. ‘The theatre, too, is not unnoticed. 
There is one letter particularly addrefled to Mr. Garrick, in 
which, befide the many juft compliments paid to our admirable 
Rofcius, we have a curious difcuffion of the eflential differences 
between the French and Englifh ‘ftage.—We have here, alfo, 
a very curious letter on the fubject of convent education. 
‘There is another on the French police, and the infuficiency 
of the penal laws in England. The expulfion of the Jefuits is 
a frequent topic; and the pretended Sir Robert feems to know 
the fociety well :—perhaps he has the very beft grounds for 
that knowledge.—As to his difcuffions of Englifh govern- 
ment affairs, and the genius, laws, and manners of this coun- 
try, we do not apprehend he is here fo much at heme. In 
fhort, his hiftorical anecdotes, and portrait paintings, will, by 
the majority, be deemed the moft curious of his performances, 
and will prove the moft generally entertaining. ) 

We muft not pafs over, in filence, the merit of a tranfla- 
tion which is fuperior to moft productions of the kind; and that 
merit is not a little enhanced by the Tranflator’s judicious 
notes. There is likewife a copious index: an appendage 
which, in our eftimation, adds confiderably to the value of 
every book which hath in it fubftance enough to afford mate- 
rials for that ufeful citizen of the literary world, an index- 
maker, to work upon; which, we are forry to add, is not often 
the cafe, in this age of light, empty, frivolous publications. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 16. Epiftole Turcice et Narrationes Perfica Edita ac Latine 
converfa, a Foh.Ury, 4to. 25. 6d. Oxon. Sold by Wilkie in 
London. 1771. 

HIS publication may be of fingular advantage to thofe, who 
with to make a proficiency in the Turkith and Perfian dialects. 

Tt {uppofes, however, that they are acquainted with the Latin; acir- 

cumitance, we apprehend, that is rather unfortunate, as thofe gen-. 

tlemen, who have connexions with India, and are the moft concerned 
to profit by it, are not in general very intimately verfant im that 

language. Our learned Editor, therefore, would have done them a 

much more acceptable favour, if he had prefented them with his 

tranflations in their own vernacular idiom, ‘The original pieces he 
exhibits cannot boaft, in our opinion, of much i#trinfie merit; and 
we think, we perceive, in his latinity more correctnefs than se. 

gance, and more labour than tafle. é 

Art. 17. The Lady’s Polite Secretary; or New Female Letter- 
writer. Containing an e/egant Variety of interefting and inftrac- 
tive Letters, intended as Models to form the Style on every Point 
effential to the Happinefs or Entertainment of the Sex. ‘To which 
is prefixed a fhort but comprehenfive Grammar of the Englifh Lan- 
guage. ‘The whole fo calculated, that any Lady may, in a very 
fhort Time, be enabled to write her Thoughts with a becomin 
Propriety and Eafe. By the Right Ho... Lady Dorothea Dubois. 
Izmo. 2s. Coote, &c. 

A profeffed cultivator of language and ftyle fhould, at leaft, write 
grammatically. Lady* Dorothea Dubois does not always acquit her- 
ielf fo happily, in thefe models of epiftolary elegance. One inftance 
of her failing, in this refpect, will fuffice:—‘ I never had more incli- 
nation tocurite you, p. 2. Ifa longing lady had faid to her hufband, 
“J never had more inclination to dite you,”—ora quarrelfome one, 
“* to fight you,”’—or a malicious one ‘‘ to /pight you,”—1t had been 
Enelith. | 

The above inftance does not arife from an error of the prefs, for the 
fame phrafe occurs in feveral different places, among her beft fpeci- 
mens. We have often feen it in private letters; but we could not 
expect to meet with fuch avulgarifm }, in a work, the writer of which 
juitly remarks, that * Correctnefs is neceflary in letter-writing ;’ and 
that it is an article of ‘ female education, which fhe is forry to ob- 
ferve fo much negleéted.’ 

For the reft, thefe letters, in general, are neither ill-written, nor ill- 
calculated. for the purpofe of forming the epiftolary ftyle of young 


~— 





* This lady isan unfortunate branch of the Anglefey family. If 
we rightly remember, we have already mentioned fomewhat of her 
** Unhappy Tale,” on aformer literary occafion. She has publithed 
Pheodora, anove!; anda few other picces. 

J Perhaps it is a Scoticz/in3 o¢ is it of fri extraction ? 
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ladies, ‘There are a number of very good letters in the latter part 

of this colleétion, taken from authors of reputation, of both fexes. 

Art. 18. Tables for the eafy valuing of Eftates, from 1s. tos}. 
per Acre ; alfo the Parts ofone Acre, from 3 roods to one perch, 
By Bernard Scale, Land-furveyor, Topographer, and Valuer of 
Eftates. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Cadell, &c. 1771. 

The obvious utility of tables of the kind above mentioned, to all 
who are concerned in holding, letting, dividing, or valuing lands,muft 
render any recommendation totally unneceflary. The Author affures 
us, in his introdaétion, that ‘ particular care has been taken in the 
accuracy of the calculations ;’ and we fee that the whole is arranged 
in fo familiar a manner, as to render the work very acceptable to 
gentlemen ; who cannot, as Mr. Scale obferves, but ‘ be pleafed in 
being faved the trouble of calculations ;’ and to others (he adds) 
‘ who are incapable of fuch a taik, it muft be very important and 
fatisfactory.’ 

To render his work the more extenfively ufeful, Mr, Scale has added, 
tables of reduction of Englith money into Irifh, at par, and of Irifh into 
Englith ; of Irith plantation meafure into Englifh ftatute meafure, 
ahd of Engliith ftatute meafure into !rifh plantation meafure; of Irith 
plantation meafure into Cunningham, ef vice verfa; and of guineas, 
trom one to 1000, reduced to Irith currency. 

Art. 19. 4 Report from the Committee appointed (on the 11th of 
March, 1771) to confider how his Majefy’s Navy may be better Jup- 
plied with Timber, Publifhed by Order of the Houte of Commons. 
Fol. 5s. fewed. Whiiton, &c, 

A great deal of valuable and curious matter is contained in this 
publication; enough to fet up a fcore of our political pamphlet fpin- 
ners: who may, from hence, in every new ‘ State of the nation, &c.? 
fet forth the alarming general decreafe of fhip-timber in this-ifland, 
and particularly in the king’s forefts; the advanced prices of foreign 
timber; with the caufes of both, viz. the great increafe of the royal 
navy; and of the general trade of the kingdom; but, efpecially, of 
the E. India cofmpany, who, within thefe 30 years patt, have raifed 
the number of (their capital) fhips from 30to gi1*. They will here 
find, alfo, fome important remarks on inclofing wafte and wood 
lands ; on planting; and the various meafures neceflary for encou- 
raging the growth of timber: together with obfervations on the 
{avings that might be made of our Englifh oak, by ufing beach and 
other timber in fome parts of a fhip, and on the caufes and remedies 
of the quick decay of fhip-timber. There is alfo a report of the 
prefent ftate of the feveral forefts and chaces, with refpect to timber 
trees fit for navy ufe ; and in the Appendix, we have accounts of the 
ftores in his majefly’s dock-yards, the fhipping of the E. India com- 
pany, and various other important articles, relative to the general 
dubject of enquiry before this committee. 





* And all thefe, going but 4 voyages, to be rebuilt every 12 
years,—What an enormous confumption of timber by this company 
alone, in the {pace of one century ! 
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Art. 20. 4 New Grammar of the Englifo Language; or an Eafy 
Introduétion to the Art of Speaking, Writing, &c. By D, Fen- 
ning. 17mo. 15s. 6d. Crow der. 1771. 

The Author conceiving that Lowth’s and Prieftley’s Grammars 
are fitter for men of letters than for youth at fchool, has adapted this 
work, chiefly, for the ufe of Englith learners; and we think it well 
calculated for that purpofe: as we do not remember to have feen 
any thing of the kind, delivered in fo plain and familiar a manner. 
Art. 21. The London Spelling- Didtionary — confitting not only of 

the Words but alfo of their different Significations. ‘Together 

with fuch additional Improvements as the Author, in a Courfe of 

20 Years Study, has been able to furnifh. By J. Seally. Small 4to. 

2s. bound. Coote, &c. 

We have had feveral Spelling-diftionaries of the Englith language ; 
and they may all be ufeful to the young readers for “whom they are 
jntended. 

Art. 22.. Free Thoughts on Seduion, Aduliery, and Divorce; with 
Refle&tions on the Gallantry of Princes, particularly thofe of the 

lood-royal of England. Occafioned by the late Intrigue between 
is Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cu: nberland, and Henrietta, Wife 

“ofthe Right “Hon, Richard Lord Grofvenor. Alfo Remarls on 

the Trial at Law between his Lox dihip and his Royal Highnefs, i in 

confequence of that illicit Amour; with Obtervations on the 

Depoiitions fince taken, in the Caufe denen in Do&ors-Com- 

mons, between Lord Grofvenor and his Lady. By a Civilian, 

8vo. §s. 3d. boards. Bell. 1771; 

In this performance, there are many pertinent and acute obferva- 
tions. It is intended to reprefs the licentioufnefs of the times ; and 
the correction it applies to the low vices of one of the higheft per- 
fonages in the kingdom, difcovers the independent fpirit of the 
Author. The animadverfions, which our Ciitian makes on the 
charge of a certain judge to the jury, in the caufe between Lord 
Grofvenor and the Duke of Cumberland, have likewife the merit 4 
being free and fpirited ; and we are forry to obferve, that they fee 
2 reit on too folid a foundation. But, perhaps, it is not to be ac- 
counted furprifing, in an age, when virtue is, in fome meafure, a re- 
proach, and men of high quality are only noted for de bauchery, that 
judges fhould difpoffefs themfelves of every appearance of integrity, 
and affume the boldeft and moit unpardonable latitude in the inter- 
pretation of laws. 


Art. 23. 4 Treatife on Marriage, being ferious Thoughts ‘on’ 


the original Defign of that facred In! titution, and the abfolute Im- 
portance of its Solemnization between real Chr riftians, for promot- 
ing mutual Happinefs. ‘To which are: added, Stri¢tures on the 
Education of Children. By W. Giles. izmo. as. 6d. I. 
Buckland, &c. 1771. 

The Author of this traé&t appears to be a pious, well-difpofed man, 
who wifhes to beof ferviceto his tellow-creatures. He was led, weare 
told, to write upon education, by being placed in a family in whichfome 
children were committed to his care ; and what he had thus written 
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was, it feems, communicated tothe public at different times im @ 

eriodical paper. Some of his friends, we are farther informed, who 
had requefted the publication of his thoughts on education, folicited 
him likewife to write a treatife upon marriage, which was alfo, by 
parts, laid before the public, in the fame manner with the other ; 
and in compliance with the renewed requcit of his friends, he has 
now published them all in this {mall volume. 

In this work Mr, Giles has laid down feveral ufeful admonitions 
and direétions for the proper infiruction of children, both by precept 
and example. His obfervations on marriage are intermingled with 
the fentiments of Calvinifm, and his method will by many be deemed 
puritanical. Should none enter into the 4o/y /fate but upon his plan, 
we fear thefe matrimonial alliances would not be very frequently 
contracted. The Author’s views are, however, benevolent, and his 
performance ought to be read with a due regard to what he himfelf€ 
propofes in his preface, when he fays, ‘In any point where the 
reader may find occafion to differ, | only folicit that right of private 
judgment, which he thinks himfelf entitled to. ‘This will effectually 
fecure me from that cenfure which is apt to fteal imperceptibly even 
into minds naturally the moft ingenuous, liberal, and candid.” ss F¥Z, 
Art. 24. Love-Letters, which pafled between his Royal High- 

nefs the D. of C——— and the Hon. Mrs. Horton, &c. 8vo. 15. 

Swan. 

Obvioafly fpurious. 

Art. 25. Lettre a Monfieur A*** Du P*** Dans laquelle ef 
compris L’Examen de fa traduction des Livres attribuis a Zoroaftre. 
A Londres, @vo. 1s. 6d. Elmfley. 1771. 

Wit, ridicule? and reafoning are here employed againft Monfieur 
Anquetil Du Perron. His abfurd pretenfions to eaftern literature are 
treated with the utmoft pleafantry: and we have a full expofition of 
the total infignificance of thofe writings which he has impudently 
afcribed to Zoroafter*. The public in general, and the learned 
profeffors at Oxford in particular, whom M. Du Perron has mentioned 
in his work with the higheft difrefpect, are indebted for this publica- 
tion tothe ingenious Mr. Jones. st. 
Art. 26. Fencing Familiarized: or, a new Treatife on the Art of 

Sword-play. Illuftrated by Engravings, reprefenting all the diffe- 

rent Attituces on which the Principles and Grace of that Art de- 

nd. By Mr. Olivier, educated at the Royal Academy at Paris, 


pe 
ree Profeifor of Fencing in St. Dunftan’s Court, Fleet-ftreet. vo. 


s. boards. Bell. 

In order to criticize a book of this kind, the reviewer muft be 
fuppofed to underftand the fubjeét as well as Mr. Profefor Olivier, 
who teaches the art; nay, to correct Mr. Olivier, he muit underitand 
tt detter : this, however, none of us can pretendto do. One half of our 
corps are parfons, who profe/s only to wield the ** {word of the fpirit ;”? 
others are phyficians, who wear {words, indeed, but not for w/e; and 





—s 


* More of this in our Appexdix, which will be publithed next 


the 


month. 
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the reftare men who are not fuppofed to brandifh any weapon more 
terrible than a goofe-quill—As, therefore, the points in which our 
prefent Author deals, are not, with ws, at leat, points of criticif{m, we 
have only to obferve, that, for aught we dare fay to the contrary, Mr. 
Olivier’s book is a very good book, and may help to teach, as much 
as écoks can teach, the noble /crexce of defence; or, as our Author 
terms it /werd-play. But, we imagine, that young gentlemen who 
wih to make a confiderable proficiency in this polite branch of educa- 
tion, will learn more from a courfe of Ie€tures in St. Dunitan’s court, 
than from the nerufal of printed leffons, even with all the advantage of 
the engravings ; in which, however; the various attitudes and pofi- 
tions feem to be here accurately and elegantly delineated. 


Art. 27. Aa Hiflorical Mifcellany. x2m0. 3s. Cadell. 19771. 


This colle€tion of hiftorical pieces for the ufe of {chools, is, by 
much, the mott valuable, that we have at any time met with. It is 
edinirably calculated for inftilling into our youth, jutt and liberal 
fentiments ; for improving their tafte and fenfibility ; and for quali- 
fying them to enter into fociety with advantage, by forming them to 
candour, generoiity, and probity. ‘The articles of which it is com- 
pofed, are collected, with a carerul and happy choice, from the molt 
approved authors of ancient and modern times. $t. 


Revicious and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 28. Confiderations offered to the Public, and to the Subfcribers 
for Relief againft Subfcriptions, &c. Containing fatisfactory Rea- 
fons toall who defire to be acquainted with the Affair of Subfcrip- 
tions, and Matter fufficient to remove all Objections againft fub- 
{cribing to the Articles and Liturgy of the Church of England. 
By Samucl Roe, M. A. Vicar of Stotfold, Bedfordihire. vo. 
6d. Kearfly. 1771. 

If ignorance, bigotry, nonfenfe, and falfe grammar conftituted the 
principal excellencies of literary compofition, to what a great degree 
of applaufe would Mr. Samuel Roe’s produ@tion be entitled ! 

Art. 29. Free Thoughts on the projected Application ta Parliament, 
for the Abclition of ecclefiaftical Subjcripticns. By Auguftus Top- 
lady, A. B. Vicar of Broad-Iembury, Devon. 8vo. od. Gur- 
ney. 177%. 

_ This gentleman may well, in a certain fenfe, call his p:rformance 

free thoughts; for he has treated the perfons he writes againft with 

great freedom indeed! It is not, however, the becoming freedom of a 

gentleman ora Chrittian, but fomething very diterent from the cha- 

racter of either. Mr. Toplady’s zeal for Calvinifm is fo exceflive, that 
itrenders him totally forgetful of candour, and even of decency, in 
his treatment of the petitioners tor the removal of fabfcription. He 
thinks proper to fubititute abafe for reafoning; and as to what ar- 
guments he makes ufe of, they are fuch as have been refuted again 
and again. | 

But although this Author appears to be fo bigotted in fome re- 
f{pects, he is enlarged and /iveral-minded in others. He is a zealous 
advocate for the unlimited toleration of protefiants, wifhes to have 

the fubicription of the diilenters removed, and is of opinion that a 
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burthen of this kind ought not to be impofed on thofe of the laity whe 
take the academical degrees in law or phyfic. In thefe inftances, he 
confiders fubfcription as a real grievance, equally opprefive and 
abjurd. 

Thus we fee the inconfiftency of which the human mind is capable, 
and that the fame perfon who, on one fubject, is wholly guided by 


the moft narrow prejudices, may, On another, entertain generous and 
noble fentiments. XK. 
Art. 30. ‘Fefus feen of Angels; and God’s Mindfulnefs of Man. 

Confidered in three Difcourfes: the Subitance of which was 

preached in the Parifh Church of Broad-Hembury, Devon, Dec. 

25,1770. By Auguftus Toplady, A.B. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Gur- 

ney.. 1771. 

Perfons who are fond of Calvinifm in its higheft ftrain, will be 
much delighted with thefe difcourfes, which difplay great vigour 
of imagination, and confiderable powers of language, but which, in 
our opinion, are very defective with regard to truth and judgment. 4g 
Art. 31. ATreatife on the Walk of Faith. By W. Romaine, 

M. A. Reétor of St. Andrew Wardrobe and St. Ann Black-Friars, 

and Lecturer of St. Dunftan’s inthe Weft. 1zmo. zvols. 65, 

Worral, &c. 1771. 

The genius, learning, and principles of Mr. Romaine are fo well 
and fo generally known, that we think it entirely needlefs to enter 
particularly into the merits of this or any other production of his 
pen ; efpecially as any cenfure which we might now pafs on his 
writings, might be thought rather invidious by his friends and fol- 
towers, On account ofthe little bickerings which formerly fubfifted 
between him and the Monthly Reviewers. : 

It is certain, that, with refpect to articles of faith, we have the mif- 
fortune to differ very widely from this gentleman. We hope, 
neverthelefs, that Mr. Romaine and the Reviewers will agree, as 
may weil become them, in duly obferving the pious precept * 
which ftands as the motto tothis treatife ; and then it will be of fmall 
confequence whether they accord or not in matters of /peculation. 
Art. 32. 4 Converfation between Richard Hill, Efq; the Rev. 

Mr. Madan, and Father Walfh, Superior of a Convent of Englifh 

Benedictine Monks at Paris,—held at the faid Convent, July 13, 

1771; in the prefence of Thomas Powis, Efq; relative to fome 


—-+ dofrinal Minutes advanced by the Rev. Mr. John Wefley, and 








others, at a Conference held in London, Augutt 7, 1770. 8vo. 

6d. Dilly. 

Mr. Hill and Mr. Madan, in a converfation with Father Walfh, at 
the time and place above-mentioned, were curious to learn the good 
Benedictine’s opinion of our Methodifts, and particularly of fome 
tenets maintained by Mr. Wefley and his followers, in oppofition to 
the Calvinits. They fhewed him an extract of the aforefaid minutes ; 
on perufal of which, Father Walth expreifed his deteftation of the 
principles they contained, and pronounced Mr. W. to be a Pelagian. 
From hence the Author of this pamphlet [whether Mr. Hill or Mr. 
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Madan does not appear] takes occafion to triumph over Mr, W. 
whofe doétrines, he fays, are ** too rotten for even a papilft to reft 
upon ;”’ and he adds, that, from a review of all that paffed in this 
converfation, ‘* it may be fuppofed, that popery is about mid-way be- 
tween proteitantifm and Mr. J, Wefley.” 

But the attack on Mr. W. is carried ftill farther. An attempt is 
here made to convict him of the groffeft prevarication and incon- 
fiftency, with refpeét to the doctrine of imputed righteoufnefs, &c. 
Some notable ex‘ra¢ts being given, in a contrafted view, from what 


he has faid both for and againff that doétrine, at different times, and , 


in different publications. 
The Author declares, that he had, for many years, an high venera- 

tion for Mr. W. even though, fays he, ‘‘ I differed from him in thofe 

points deemed Calviniftical. But his late Minutes have obliged me 
to form very different fentiments of him; and thefe fentiments are 
fo far from being changed into more favourable ones by the late de- 
claration at Briftol *, that] am thereby more than ever convinced of 
his unfettied principles, and prevaricating difpofition.”—What will 

Mr. W. fay to thefe ugly pros and cons. 

Art. 33. Difcsurfes to the Aged; on feveral important Subjects. 
By Job Orton. 12mo. 38. 6d. bound. Buckland. 1771. 
We have more than once had occafion to mention the works of 

this pious and worthy Author with due regard: the difcourfes now 
before us well deferve the attentive perufal of thofe for whom they 
are chiefly intended; they breathe an excellent fpirit, and fhew an 
earneft defire in the writer to advance the intereits of genuine piety 
and practical religion. 

We cannot give afhorter nor clearer account of his views, in thefe 
difcourfes, than in his own words :—-—‘‘ It ‘eems natural, fays he, 
that perfons fhould read, with fpecial attention and regard, what is 
particularly addrefled to them, and fuited to their age and circum- 
ftances. It is, no doubt, on this principle, that many volumes of 
fermons to young perfons have been publifhed within the lait forty 
years: and of late, particular addrefies have been made from the 
prefs, to the poor and the great, and to young perfons of each fex, 
which have been well received, and, 1 am perfuaded, have done much 
good. But | have not feen nor heard of any ferrnons immediately 
addrefied to the aged: yet, furely, they highly deferve efleem, com- 
pafion, and affiftance ; and they may expect, among other ats of 
refpect and kindnefs, to have fuch advices, encouragements, and 
confolations, addrefled to them, as may, by the blefling of God, 
contribute to make their old age honourable, comfortable, and ufeful, 
and {mooth the laft fcenes of their lives. This is attempted in the 
following difcourfes. I am far from pretending to equal the com- 
pofures of my honoured fathers and brethren, who have addreffed 
to the young. But much accuracy, fprightlinefs, and elegance, do 





* A copy of which is givenin this pamphlet. ‘The Author informs 
us that it was figned by Mr, W. and upwards of fifty of his preachers, 
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not feem neceflary in addrefling the aged. What is abftrufe, critical 

and difficult, is here avoided, as it appeared improper and abfurd to 

trouble perfons who are in the decline of life with fuch things ; and 

I have Jong obferved that they are beft pleafed with what is plain, 

fimple, and i affectionate. 

«‘Thefe fermons were delivered in the courfe of my ftated miniftry, 
and mott of them on the laft Lord’s days of fucceflive years; it being 
my cufiom, on thofe days, to addrefs more immediately to my aged 
friends, to whom they were very acceptable, and [ hope beneficial. 
J was more difpofed to employ fome timein preparing them for the 
prefs, as Providence hath rendered me incapable of being ufeful in 
other ways; and as [am my felf declining i into the vale of years, and, 
by long- continued daily. infirmities, got very far into it, from much 
experience, therefore, I know how to pity the aged under their infir- 
mities and decays, and defire to be their humble monitor and com- 
forter. 

“© I hope the fubjeéis of thefe difcourfes will be thought fuitable 
to the circumftances of the generality of the aged ; and that other 
infirm and afilicted perfons, though not old, may find fome things 1" 
this volume, which may aflfift them to bear and improve their afilic- 
tions, as becometh Chriflians. ‘The afiinity there is between fome of 
the fubje&s, occafioned the fame the ough ts to be repeated, which could 
not be avoided without injuftice to the fubjeéts and the readers. On 
the other hand, fome i important thoughts are o omitted, or only hinted 
at, in places where it might be expected they fhould have been in- 
troduced, or largely difenfled ; becaufe they are inferted and ealarged 
upon in fome other di fcourfes.” 

The fubjedts of the difcourles are, chiefly, thefe :—The differesce 
betaveen the afivit ty of youth and the infirmities of "age —- Parzillar’s 
refufal of Daw sid’ s invitation to'ferululei —Calel s reficciion on the good- 
nefs and faithfulnc/s of Ged to him.--—The defign aad improvement of 
ufeless days and wearifome nights.—Gea's promife to bear and carry his 
aged fer vants.—Ifi ‘acl's journey through the wildernc/s, an emblem of ihe 
Chri) fian’s frate on earth.—T he outward man decaying, and the inward 
man renewiig.—foleph's dying affurance to his brethren, that God 
avould viftt them. —The honour “of aged piety.—The joy of the aged ta 
leave their defcendants profp crous, practful, and picus.—Tbe band of 
God in removing our friends far fre m Us. 

Art. 34. Tivo Diffrtations on Popith Perfecution and Breach of 
Faith. \naniwer toa Book, Sasished. ‘© A Free Examination of the 
common Methods employed to prevent the Growth of Popery.” 
With an Jutroducory Difcourfe, containing the State of the Contro- 
verfy, and fome occational Remarks. By D. Grant, M. A. Vicar 
of Hutton-Rudby, Yorkihire. 8vo. 25. Od. fewed. Murray, 
17 /4 7t. 

In our Review vol, XXXV, p. 487, and vol. 3 xl, Pp. 72, we gave fome 
account of the two parts of the Free Examination; and we “exprefled 
our hepe that this doughty ch amp ion of the church of Rome might 
not be fuffered to triumph in his bold attempt againit the honoar and 
interelt of the prote eftais st Caule; and our hopes have not been difap- 


pointed. 
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pointed. Some confiderable writers * have entered the lifts againft 
him, and he has been f{martly repulfed in feveral fkirmifhes ; but the 
learned and able writer of the performance ‘now before us, has totally 
defeated him in a general engagement. 

NOVELS. | 
Art. 35. The Elopement; ot Perfidy Punifhed. t2mo. 3 vols. 

7s. Od. fewed, Noble. 1772. 

In this novel, there is a degree of vivacity, which fupports the at- 
tention of the reader, and renders it interefting, though the Author 
poflefies little power over the paffions, and though the circumftances, - 
which conftitute the ftory, do not grow naturally out of each other. 
The conclufion, in particalar, is abrupt and unfatisfactory. st, 
Art. 36. The afficied Indifference. 12m0. 2 Vols. §s. fewed. 

Noble. 1771. 

The novel before us, is not void of interefling fcenes; and when 
we reflect on the load of obfcene or iniipid performances of this 
clafs, with which the prefs abounds, we cannot juftly refufe our 
fuffrage toit. Ina liflefs interval, it may furniih a tolerable enter- 
tainment to even a cultivated mind, Sb, 
Art. 37. The Man of Honour; or the Hiftory of Harry Waters, 

Efq; izmo. 2s. 6d, fewed. Noble. 

This is only the 1ft volume of the contemptible hiftory of ’fquire 
Waters: we hope we fhall never be troubled with the fecond, 
Art. 38. The Phoenix: or the Hiftory of Polyarchus and Ar- 

enis. ‘Tranflated fromthe Latin. By a Lady. 12mo. 4 Vols. 

1zs. Bell. 1772. 

The public is here prefented with a new tranflation of that fine old 
romance, Barclay’s Argenis. The original has been well known to 
the learned thefe 150 years; and, for the accommodation of the mere 
Englith readers, two verfions of it, in our language, wefe given, in 
the courfe of the laft century ; but the ftyle of thefe is grown too 
obfoiete for the prefent age. | 

The unknown lady, Xm profeffes to have made a new tranflation 
of this work. from the original Latin, apologizes for the liberty fhe 
has taken in prefixing a new title to Barclay’s work, by faying, ‘ It 
is publifhed in this manner, partly in compliance with the tafte of 
the times, and partly for reafons of a more private nature, refpecting 
the-Editor.’—This is rather myfterious ;—and, aswe defire to have 
nothing to do with mytteries, fo let it remain. 

‘The Editor, as fhe chufes to ftyle herfelf, rather than Tranflator, 
has prefixed to the work, a very judicious account of the Author’s 
defign, and of the merit of his performance: which is, as fhe well 
obferves, ‘A romance, allegory, and a fyftem of politics. Confi- 
dered as an inveftigation of the various forms of government, and of 
the moft proper remedies for the political diftempers ofa ftate, it will 
certainly be thought a work of great merit, if we make due allowance 





* Particularly Archdeacon Blackburn, in his Confiderations on the 
State of the Controverfy, &c. (See Review vol. xxxix. p. 225) and 
Mr. Pye, inhis Five Letters, &c. See Review vol. xxxviii. p. 254, 
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for the time * in which it was written. But if regarded only as a 
work of moral entertainment, it will be allowed to ftand in the fore- 
mot rank of the old romances, facred to chivairy and virtue. In 
brief, to ufe the words cf the ingenious Editor, * Barclay’s Argenis 
affords fuch variety of entertainment, that every kind of reader may 
find in it fomething fuitable to his own tafte and difpofition: the 
fatefman, the philofopher, the foldier, the lover, the citizen, the 
friend of mankind, each may gratify his favourite propenficy ; while 
the reader who comes for amufement only, will uot go away difap- 
ointed.’ 

John Barclay, the Author of this work, was a gentleman of Scotch 
extraétion, born and educated in France, He died in 1021. For 
further particulars relating to him, we refer to the biographical dic- 
tionaries. Being a Roman catholic, he was, in courfe, an enemy to 
the Hugonots +, to whom he gives no quarter in this work ; and on 
that account, together with his partiality for monarchy, his Argenis,, 
with all its merit, will never be a popular book in this country. 


EasT-INDIES. 

Art. 39. Obfervations on the prefent State of the Eaft-India Com- 
pany; and on the Meafures to be purfued for infuring its Perma- 
nency, and augmenting its Commerce. 8vo. 2s. Nourfe. 
2771. 


The chief defign of this performance is to fhew, thatit is very pof-_ 


fible tor this kingdom to center in itfelf almoft all the trade to the 

Fafi-Indies : and in the reafonings employed by its Author with re- 

gard to the execution of an undertaxing of fo much confequence, 

there is an extreme degree of plaufibility. He appears to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the fate of India, and he {tates the fa&ts on 
which he tounds his obfervations with great caudour and impartiality. 

The defeéts in the prefent arrangements there, and the dangerous 

confeguences that may ariie from them, he has certainly very fuily 

expofed: but, while we think that there is much to commend in 
the plan he has fketched out for remedying and preventing them, we 
fhould fufpeét that it implies a degr.e of integrity in the officers of 
the Eaft-India company, which will never be found among men 
who forfake their own country to amafs wealth under an unkindly 
climate. Ste 
NatTurRAL History, GARDENING, &c. 

Art. 40. The Modern Gardener ; or, Univerfal Kalendar. Cone 
taining monthly Directions for all the Cperations of Gardening to 
be done either in the Kitchen, Fruit, Flower, and Pleafure Gar- 
dens, as likewife in the Greenhoufe and Stove; with the Method 
of performing the different Works, according to the beft Practice of 
the moft eminent Gardeners. Alfo an Appendix, giving full and 
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* The reign of James I. 

t The Argenis is chiefly founded on the religious civil wars of 
France, in which idenry IV. made fo capital a figure. He is the 
heio of thas work, under the name of Polyarchus. 
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ample Inftru€tions for forcing Grape Vines, Peach, Neétarine 
Trees, &c. in a new Manner, never before publifhed. Selected 


™~e- "gaged 


from the Diary Manufcripts of the late Mr. Hitt, Revifed, cor- ' 
rected, and improved by James Meader. 12mo. §5. bound ‘oe 


Hawes, Law, &c. 1771. 

What a number of comely, well-looking children hath Father Mil- 
ler * begotten! and one generation, we fee, always improves On ano- 
ther. Hitt was, undoubtedly, a tkilful manager of fruit-trees ; and 
we have more than once commended his book on that fubje&t to the 
notice of our horticultural readers. ‘The other branches of the gar- 
dener’s art feem to be here judicioufly treated. Much, indeed, is 
borrowed, as mutt be expected, from preceding writers, but many | a 
things are alfo added, which appear to be the refult of real practice, | @ 
and rational obfervation. The plan or form of the work is alfo, in fome | 

" 
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refpects, more diftinét and methodical than that of former kalendars. 
Art. 41. The Eighteenth Volume of Dr. Hill’s Vegetable Syftem. 
Fo]. Royal Paper. LPaldwin, &c. 

We have, at feveral times, mentioned the preceding parts of this 
great and voluminous work, which is now finifhed, and the whole 
advertifed at twenty-feven guineas anda half in fheets: the coloured 
fets at 120 guineas. The Doétor obferves, in his advertifement, that. ; 
¢ Many books muft, in general, be confulted to find a plant ;’ that f 
‘ this needs no reference to any other ;’ and that ‘ the hiftory, ftature; 





colours, and defcription of every plant are here :’—Each volume ‘i 
congaining figures of near 200 plants, ‘all drawn from nature, as | 
they arife in Bayfwater garden, or from fpecimens faithfully collected, 4 
oe taken on the fpot, by Lotanical correfpondents and j 
others,’ 


Art. 42. Nove Spemes Infectorum. Centuria 1. Audctore Foan. 
Reinoldo Forftero, 8. A. S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Davies, &c. 1771. uy 
The purfuit of natural knowledge is ever to be honoured and | 
refpected, except when cruelty attends, and it does not feldom attend, o.| 
the inveftigation. Naturalifts are always curious, and no paffion 
leads us into contraéted paths, or makes us lofe fight of the prin- | 
ciples of humanity, in general, more than curiofity. Men of more i) a 
exalted minds will tell us, that 


———‘“‘ the poor beetle which we tread upon, 


In corporal fufferance feels a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies.” 


As to the reft, this work is accurate, ingenious, and entertaining. L,, i) on 


Art. 43. The Naturali/’s and Traveller's Companion. Containing 
oe ag difcovering and preferving of Natural Hiftory. 8vo. 1 
2s. Pearch. : 
Inftructions of this kind may be ufefully attended to by travellers, 

who are laudably inclined to regard and to collec the curions pro- |. 

ductions of nature peculiar to other climes, but are ignorant of the J 

proper means of preferving them. | 
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_ * Author of the well-known Gardener's Dictionary, and Gardener’s 
Kalendar, | 
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Art. 44: Thome Martyn, §.T. B. Coll. Sidn. Soc. Prof. Bitan, 


Prale?. Walk. et Hort. Curat. Catalogus Horti Botanici Cantabri- 

gienfis, Cantab, &fc. A Catalogue of the Botanic Garden at Cam- 

bridge, by I. Martyn, B.D. Fellow of Sidney Collece, Profeffor 
of Botany, Walker’s Lecturer, and Keeper of the Botanic Gar- 

den. vo. 38. 6d. White, &c. 

Mr. Martyn informs us that about ten years ago Dr. Walker be- 
gan his botanic garden ; that Mr. Charles Miller, fon of the cele- 
brated Mr. P. Miller, being chofen manager of the garden, laboured 
snuch to enrich it with plants, and to range them according to the 
fexual fyftem ; that himfelf having nearly finifhed this work, prefents 
te worid with this Catalogue, which would have been more complete, 
had he not paid greater regard to the requeft of his impatient 
friends than to his own reputation; but that he fhali be content if 
his botanic readers be not difpleafed. He then adds the heads of 
his Lotanie lectures, premifed to his defcription of the plants in this 
Cairlovue. 

) beie heads regard the principal things in botany, and promife 
fone entertaining matter, as the age and fixe of trees, the /leep of 
deaves, the watchings of flowers ; the biffory of botaay, &c. He enue 
merates the clafles of Ce/alpinus, Ricinus, and Tournefort, and de- 
fcribes the fyftems of Magnolius and others. His lectures then 
explain the fexual fyftem, and confequently Linnaus’s clafles; and 
conclude with an appendix, and two indexes, Latin and Englifr. 


TrRaADE and BUSINES sS. C... 

Art. 45. Tables of the feveral European Exchanges, &c. &e. By 
Phineas Barret, Merchant at Lifbon. gto. 21. 2s. Blyth. 
Befide the courfes of exchange, Mr. Barret accurately fhews in 

what money, real or imaginary, merchants’ accounts are kept; the 
manner of drawing bills in moit of the capital cities in Europe; with 
the ufances, days of grace, &c. &c.—The utility of publications of 
this kind, in the mercantile world, is fufficiently obvious; but care 
reéinc/s is indifpenfable : and the merit (in this refpect) of any books 
which are chiefly compofed of figures, will beft be known to thofe 
who try them by the touchftone of experience. 

Art. 46. The Tariff, or Book of Rates and Duties on Goods 
pafling through the Sound, at Elfinoor, &c, By John Anderfon. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Robinfon and Roberts, 

Ufeful to thofe who trade to Denmark. 


PoLITICAL, 

Art. 47. Letters addrefled to the King, the Duke of Grafton, 
the Earls of Chefterfield and Sandwich, Lord Barrington, Junius, 
and the Rev. Mr. Horne; under the Sigaature of P.P.S. 4to. 
1s. Almon, &c. 1771. 

Thefe Letters (replete with nothing but abu/e alamede) originally 
appeared in the Public Advertifer, and other news-papers, They 
are now prefaced by a dedication to the public; in which the Author 
threatens to continue his collections ‘ in fix-penny numbers, accorde 
ing to the political occurrences of the week.’ Butas the execution 


of 








DRAMATIC 


of this noble defirn is to depend on the degree of approbation which 

she public fhall beitow upon No. I. we may take it for granted that 

sve {hall never fee No. Il. 

Art. 48. Sentiments offered to the Public, for the Coining of 

40,000 Pounds worth of Silver. Svo. 6d. Evans. 1771. 

The great fcarcity of filver coin, in this nation, is generally and 
erievouily felt. ‘The Author of this homely pamphlet (for it is very 
il written) flrenuoufly urges the immediate coinage of 40,000 or 
100,c00 pounds worth, all in fhillings, as a meafure which would 
prove highly acceptable to the public; and he thinks it might eafily 
be done, by fixing the ftandard according to the prefent advanced 
price of filver, viz. 23 shillings in every four ounces: which, he ap- 
prehends, would prevent the mifchievous practices of thofe who 
make a gaintul trade of melting down the coin of the old ftandard. 
But this is a fubject of fuch great nicety and importance, as to re- 
quire the beft heads in the kingdom to invettigate and determine 
upon it. 
| DRAMATIC, 

Art. 49. Amelia, A mufical Entertainment, of two Aas. 8vo. 

1s. Becket. 

This piece was firft ated and publifhed in 1738; and it was men- 
tioned in our 38th volume, p. 335. It is now revived, with fome 
alterations and improvements ; but they are not confiderable enough 
to become the fubject of a particular detail in the Review*. Mr, 
Cumberland, Author of the celebrated comedy entitled the We/ In- 
dian, is mentioned in the papers as the writer of this mufical enter- 
tainment. 

Art. 50. Timon of Athens, altered from Shakefpeare. A Tra- 
gedy. Asitis acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane. 8vo. 
1s,.6d. Becket. 3771 
Mr. Cumberland, the ingenious Editor, has retrenched fome ex- 

travagances, and lopped off feveral excrefcences which have disfi- 

gured the otherwife excellent play of Timon. This performance 
nath now more regularity and decorum to recommend it to the tafte 
of the prefent age, than it could boaft in the wild and rough ftate in 

which it was left by its great Author; yet the manly {pirit and vi- 

cour of Shakefpeare feem not in the leaft emafculated by the chaftife- 

ment he hath received from the hand of his bold and adventurous 

Revifer. 

To fupply the places of the many rejefted parts of this play, the 
Editor has introduced feveral new fcenes of his own; and this, we 
think, with as good fuccefs as could be expected, in fo arduous 
and difficult an attempt, with the prejudices of the public againit 
him, and all the (we had almoft faid) devout reverence in which 
even the faults of Shakefpeare are generally held. 





— 

* Mr. Cumberland alfo wrote The Brothers, and The Summer's 

Tale, two other plays, introduced on the theatre a few winters ALO, 

and mentioned in our Reviews, at the times of their appearance : 
fee vols, xxxill. and xlili. 

— | Mr. 
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Mr. Cumberland has much improved the plan and compoftion of 
the piece, by admitting Love, the favaurite paflion with the dramatic 
Mules, to a place in this iragedy. He has given Timon a daughter, 
with whom tue gallant Alcibiades is in love. From hence, in our 
opinion, the character of this hero rifes in Importance, and his 
condutt, fubfequent to the ruin of Timon’s fortnne, becomes more 
interefting to the generality of an audicnce, and particularly to the 
female part of 1t: to whofe tender and iympatnetic feelings, the 
diftrefs of this play (which, hitheio, hath not feemed to have much 
affeéted the ladies) is now more naturally and more agreeably ac- 
commodated. 


PoETICAL. | 
ArT. 51. The Theatres ; a poetical Difletion. By Sir Nicho- 
Jas Nipelo., Bart. gto. 3s. Bell. 

We have had a Roftias ‘rom Churchill, a 742/75 from Kelly, and 
now we have a freih puctical difleQion of theatrical celinguents, 
from—-we know not who.—Nor jis it material wo. ‘he queftion 
from the pubiic will be, ** Wat has the Author prepared for our 
entertainment or inftru@ion ?” We will endeavour, briefly, to an- 
{wer this queftion ; and we hope to do it as fatisfaclorily as the nar- 
rownefs of our prefent limits will allow, and as explicitly as the 
importance of the fubject may require. | 

This Author, then, has poured out a great deal of virulent in- 
vettive againft not only the principal performers, but the managers 
alfo of the theatres in Drury-lane and Covent-garden. ‘Lhe great 
reformer of the Enclith ftage, the reftorer of Shakcfpeare, is here 
treated as though we were under little, if any, obligation to him 
for the reformation (fo much wanted!) of our moft rational amufe- 
ment ; and he 1s, moreover, ungratefully and cruelly reproached, 


for ftill exerting his admirable talents, to gratify a difcerning pub- 
lic, which, by its unremitted applaufe, continues to manifeit a more 
juft as well as more generous fenfe of his unrivalled and unexam- 
PLED merit! 

Mr. Colman, too, is grofsly abufed for having, according to our 
Author, fhewn too much countenance to pageant and pantomime : 
with other high crimes and mifdemeanors, committed in his mana- 
gerial capacity. 

it would be curious to fee in what manner thefe railers would 
themfelves proceed, were they entruited with the theatrical direétion. 
Sir Nicholas‘Nipclofe, himfelf, (who fatirizes our prefent dramatic 
auriters, as weil as the managers and actors) condemns, in general, 
the new plays which have been exhibited for fome years pait: our 
tragedies are languid, our comedies are dull, and fhews and panto- 
mimes are fit only for Sadler’s Wells and Bartholomew-booths. What, 
then, does he want? Would he have none but the old flock pieces 
reprefented ? He would foon feel the melancholy effeéts of fuch ma- 
nagement, on the drooping {pirit of the theatre, and in the decay 
of the public appetite for its amufements: every novel mode of di- 
verfion would foon prevail, and even Foras, ar the Italian Fanteccini, 
would, merely from the love of novelty, triumph over the negleCed 
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genius of the ftage. Not the immortal Shakefpeare’s felf, that * god 
of our’ theatrical ‘ idolatry,’ would be able to keep the field through- 
out the courfe of one winter’s campaign. 

But it is idle to argue with thefe difcontented, wafpifh gentlemen ; 
who may have reafons for provocation, of which the public are ig- 
norant. Perhaps a play, ‘fa moft excellent piece !”” has been re- 

ufed: VENGEANCE is then the word, and authors (uabappily more 
fJuccefsful) together with the whole world of managers, actors,—nay 
prompters, treafurers, box-keepers, and all, are involved in the uni- 
verfal wreck, occafioned by the furious tempeit raifed by an hoftile 
poet,—whofe 


«© ——- Great revenge has ftomach for them all!” 


A few of the devoted crew, however, are faved from this general 
fhipwreck of the flage, viz. Mrs. Abington (to whom the poem is 
dedicated) Mrs. Barry, Mefirs. Woodward, King, Weiton, and two 
or three more. An cncomium on Mr. Foote is likewile introduced ; 
and as it will always afford the benevolent mind more pleafure to 
be inftrumental in the diffufion of well-earned fame, than in propa- 
gating detra¢tion, we fhall felect this dhort panegyric, as a {pecimen 
of our Author’s poetical abilities. 

After decrying the dramatic writings of Golafmith, Hoole, Bick- 
erftaff, Gentleman, Reed, Franklin, &c. he thus proceeds : 


The Mufe, at leneth, with painful cenfure tir’d, 
Meets with an author worthily admir’d; 
Rival’d in ftrength of character by few, 
Rich in a fund of humour ever new, @ 
Whofe pregnant pencil takes from life cach tint, 
Whofe thouchts are tamp’d in brilliant Fancy’s mint; 
Who never makes a vain or feeble hit; 
Terfe in his fyle, and polifh’d in his wit ; 
Copious in fabjed, yet compact in fcenes, 
Dull explanation never intervenes ; 
Each line, each perior, under juft controul, 
Speaks to the heart, and Jeautifies the whole: 
Laughter attends,— Spleen flies the houfe of jy, 
Where Genius, Foote, and Nature never cloy. 


We are prevented from affixing our mark of approbation to all the 
foregoing verfes, by the expreflion printed in é¢a/ic, in the lait line 
but two; which, we think, is far trom leautifping the whole of our 
Author’s poetical picture of the Britith Ariilophanes, 

Art. 52. The Frequented Village; a Poem. By a Gentleman of 
the Middle Temple. 4to. 2s. Godwin. 

This feems intended both as a companion and contraft to Gold- 
fmith’s Deferted Village. It dilplays the pleating fcenery of a fourif- 
ing Village, with its rural eawirons ; and defcribes the innocent and 
happy lives of the ruttic inhabitants. 

What Pope modeiily faid of his Winpsor Forest, may, with 
the flricleft truth, be applied to this piece ; in which mere de/cription 
holds the flace of finjz. The Author intimates his youth,—perhaps 

to 
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to befpeak the reader’s indulgence for the imperfections Of an un- 

fledged mufe. But although inexperience, and immature faculties, 

may be pleaded in extenuation of defects in writing, for private 
amufement, yet this will not excufe an over-forwardnefs to appear in 
rint. 

: It may be thought fomewhat cruel to damp the ardour of a young 
writer, by the feverity of cenfure; but it would be greater cruelty 
to encourage a * worthy youth, by fallacious complaifance, to an un- 
availing perfeverance, in a purfuit, wherein the impofbility of his 
fucceeding is but too obvioufly to be inferred from the imbecillity 
of his out-fet. 

Art. §3- The Patriot’s Guide; a Poem. Inferibed to the Earl 
of C——m, Junius, and John Wilkes, Efq; 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Wheble. ; 
A fatire on the popular party. The beft part of it is the laf 

couplet; one half of which is ftolen from Swift: {peaking of ‘ the 

rabble rout,’ he fays 


‘ They rage, believing their feducers true— 
Madnefs of many, for the gain of few.’ 


There is fome fpirit in this poem; but it is, on the whole, a 
crude and boyifh performance. 

Art. 54. Galfred and ‘fuetta ; or, the Road of Nature. A Tale; 
in three Cantos. By the late Thomas Brerewood, Efq; 4to. 
2s. 6d. Bladon, 1771. | 
‘The Editor informs the public, that this poem ‘ is the work of no 

hackney or modern writer, but was written near forty years ago, and 
is the pofthumous work of Thomas Brerewood, junior, Efg; of Hor- 
ton, Bucks: a gentleman then known, among perfons of genius and 
the beft tafte, to have poffeffed peculiar talents in the lyric way of 
writing ; and to have been greatly efteemed and diltinguithed for his 
uncommon ftrain of wit and humomr in the defcriptive way, in which 
he characterifed and painted Nature, which he ftrictly followed, in 
the moft ftrong and lively colours, and with the greateft warmth of 
imagination.’ 

This Editor, like moft other Editors, has formed too high an opi- 
nion of his author. Mr. B’s poem is a tedious recital of the low 
and loofe intrigues among the fervants, male and female, at Galfred 
Hall; in which old *f{quire Galfred’s wanton wife comes in for her 
fhare. The incidents are not over medeftly related, nor is the verfi- 
fication to be commended for correétnefs or elegance. ‘The Author 
appears, indeed, to have poffeffed a pretty good talent at defcribing 
the natural {cenes afforded in a country life; and in this, we appre- 
hend, confiits his only merit, 


-— 





* There are, in this piece, (which we are forry we cannot praife 
as a poem) many indications of an amiable difpofition in the Writer ; 
from which we found ourfelves the more ftrongly inclined to dealt 
HONESTLY with him; and he will the more readily give us credit 
for pure impartiality, as we are utter ftrangers to his perfon, and 
even to his name. 
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POETICAL; gin 


Art. 55. An Elegy on the Death of the Rev. Fobn Gill, D. D. whe 
departed this Life O&.14, 1771. By John Fellows. 8vo. 6d. 
Robinfon. 

-This pious rhimefter feems to charge the Almighty with having, 
in his anger, flain Dr. Gill; at the fame time peremptorily demand- 
ing of him, ‘‘ When his anger will ceafe?” Is this incredible? take, 
then, his own words for it: 


‘© How are the mighty fallen! Lord when will 
Thine anger ceafe? The great, the learned Gill 
Now pale and breathlefs lies! _’ 


Not to enlarge on the presumption of the Writer (whofe intention 
may not have been altogether fo criminal) let us only remark the 
FOLLY Of his thus lamenting, as though it were an untimely ftroke of 
death, the natural departure of a venerable old man of near eighty ! 
Was this fufficient caufe for raifing fuch 2n outcry in Zion, and call- 
ing on her fons and daughters to weep and wail, as if the day of 
judgment were come ?—But we afk our Reader’s pardon: the verfes 
of the fpiritual bellmen, who ufually exercife their talents on thefe 
occafions, are not the objects of criticifm. We had, however, too 
much refpect for the eminent charatter of the late Dr. Gill, to be- 
hold with indifference fo unworthy a tribute paid to his memory,— 
It is a misfortune to men of learning and merit, fuch as the Doétor’s, 
that they are not fuffered to remove from a bad world to a better, 
withgut having their fame burlefqued by incompetent and abfurd 

yrifts. 
‘Att. 56. The Love Epifiles of Ariflenetus. ‘Tranflated from the 

the Greek into Englifh Metre. 8vo. 3s. bound. Wilkie. 1771. 

No fuch writer as Ariftenetus ever exifted in the claflic era. Nor 
did even the unhappy fchools, after the deftruction of the Eaftern 
empire, produce fuch a writer, It was left to the later times of 
monkifh impofition to give us fuch trafh as this; on which the 
Tranflator has ill fpent his time. We have been as idly employed 
in reading it ; and our Readers will, in proportion, lofe their time 
in perufing this article. ‘ le 
Art. 57. Poems on feveral Occafions. By William Dine. 8vo, 

1s. Robinfon and Roberts. 1771. 
My ftock of learning is but fmall, 
As you full well do know ; 
Yet, poet like, am oft opprefs’d 
With poverty and woe. 





So deep immerg’d in anxious cares, 
My mind they fo torment, 

That when to write I do intend, 
They often me prevent. 

Such is the poetry of William Dine, clerk. of the parifh of Chid- 
dingly in Suffex ; and fuch is the forrowful account he gives of him- 
felf. Poor man! we heartily wifh his circumftances were better ; 
but we fear that the printing his verfes is not the way to mend them. 
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512 CoRRESPONDENCE, 


S ERM ON 6S. 


I. The Caufes and Confequences of evil Speaking againft Government, 
confidered—before the Univerfity of Cambridge, at Great St. Mary’s, 
on the King’s Acceffion, Oct. 25, 1771. By John Gordon, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Lincoln, and Chaplain to the Bifhop of that Diocefe, 
4to. 18, Beecroft, &c. 

*.* A very loyal, declamatory, court fermon; in which, we think, 
the judgment of the preacher is lefs confpicuous than his zealous 
attachment to the powers that be. 

Il. Two Sermons, on Stedfa/tne/s in the Chriftian Faith, and the 
Union of Charity with Zeal ;—before the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
By Thomas Stevens, M. A. FellowofT.C.C. 6d, White, &c. 

Ill. The Rock of Offence the Sinner’s laf? and only Refuge,—on Rom. 
x. 3. Wherein the Caufe and Confequeace of nor fubmitting to the 
Righteoufnefs of God are confidered. By J. Martin. 8vo. 8d. 
Buckland. 

IV. The Requifition of Subfcription to the Thirty-nine Articles and Li- 
turgy of the Church of England not inconfiftent with Chriftian Liberty : 
aSermon. To which are prefixed, Reafons againft fubfcribing a 
Petition to Parliament for the Abolition of fuch Subfcription. to. 
as. Flexney. 1771. ; 

+4+ The Author of this difcourfe appears to be a man of abilities, 
but we can neither agree with him in his reafonings, nor approve of 
the temper with which he writes. =. 





Daal 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TR long letter from a young man ‘ who lives on the fide of 


a bleak hill, furrounded with moors and high mountains, | 


* remote from the polite and refined,’ is received ; but the contents 
are all foreign from the plan of our Review. With refpec to the 
recommendations which he defires, it feems very ftrange that a perfon 
fhould afk favours, depending on the merit of private character, at 
the fame time that he conceals both his name and place of refidence ! 


*,* The writer of the Letter recommending to our notice a 
pamphlet concerning Lotteries, omitted to inform us where that piece 
was to be met with ; fo that it was near the end of the month before 
we could procure it, and too late for any account of it to be given in 
this number of the Review. 
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